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DAIRY  DIVISION'S  FOREST  RECEIVES  AWARD 


Herb  Forest  reflects  on  his  career  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


By  Josie  Downey 

For  more  than  26  years, 
Herbert  L.  Forest  has  headed 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
one  of  the  most  visible  divisions 
in  the  department. 

The  milk  marketing  expert  is 
one  of  the  select  few  who  has 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Citizen  of  Agriculture  award  by 
the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  Other  arsons 
such  as  the  late  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  Congressman 
Tom  Foley  have  also  received 
the  award. 

The  Massachusetts  native 
began  his  career  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1934.  "I  remember  the  depressed 
and  discouraged  farmers  looking 
to  the  government  for  survival, 
he  said.  "I  remember  the 
strikes,  violence,  and  the  long 


bread  lines.  The  farmers  were 
angry  because  they  were  not 
getting  a  fair  price  for  their 
milk.  New  kinds  of  government 
programs  had  to  be  developed 
and  adopted,  and  that's  where  I 
came  in.  I  left  Harvard 
University  to  come  to 
Washington  because  it  looked  as 
if  the  government  was  going  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in  our 
economic  lives  and  I  wanted  to 
be  part  of  it." 

"The  Dairy  Industry  is  very 
complex.  It  is  dynamic,  and 
new  problems  are  always 
arising;  that's  what  makes  the 
work  exciting." 

With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  during  World  War  II 
when  he  worked  for  the  USD  A 
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He  used  to  plan  the  buyine 

needy  famines  and  school  [unch 
programs  for  Food  and  Nu  rUion 
Service.  Now  he  looks  34"*""°" 
commodities  from  another 
perspect,ve-the  storage  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of 


coZ'^'v'^"°^"yerainand 
cotton,  which  are  the  major 

responsibilities  of  the  ' 
Warehouse  Division. 

Warehouses  under  federal 
I'censmg  have  the  capacity  to 
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store  almost  three  billion 
bushels  of  grain  or  11  million 
bales  of  cotton,"  he  said. 

As  director,  he  studies  various 
aspects  of  this  major  business 
activity.  "An  ongoing  objective 
is  to  emphasize  better 
cooperation  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  states.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it's 
important,"  he  said.  "One 
probability  would  be  a  pilot 
project  in  which  we  would  work 
closely  with  one  state  to  see  if 
we  could  develop  a  better 
federal -state  program.  .  .It's 
something  in  the  mill." 

"Another  area  that  needs  to 
be  looked  at,"  he  said,  "is 
producer  financial  protection. 
Even  in  1980,  producers  who  sell 
stored  commodities  are 
unprotected  if  buyers  don't  pay 
for  the  commodities.  There  is  no 
insurance  for  the  producer  on 
sale  grain.  .  .There's  no  one  for 
them  to  turn  to." 

Springfield  wants  to  check  the 
possibility  of  changing  all  this. 
He  wants  to  know,  "Should 
there  be  a  law  covering  financial 
obligations?  How  can  we  get 
one?  Does  the  Warehouse 
division  have  any  jurisdictions? 
Should  there  be  insurance  for 
the  grain  business  comparable  to 
that  in  the  banking 
business?.  .  .  "The  questions  are 
timely,"  he  said,  "because  grain 
elevators  that  store  commodities 
are  also  buying  and  selling 
grain." 

Springfield  lives  in 
Springfield,  Va.,  with  his  wife, 
Carol,  and  two  sons.  (He  doesn't 
claim  to  be  related  to  any  of  the 
town's  founding  fathers.)  When 
he's  not  wearing  his  director's 
hat,  ypu  might  find  him 
functioning  as  a  'shade  tree 
mechanic'  ("I  do  things  to  my 
car— mostly  break  it."). 

A  transplanted  midwestemer, 
he  grew  up  in  Indiana,  and  went 
to  schools  in  Kansas  where  he 
received  an  undergraduate 


degree  in  history  and  political 
science  from  Ottawa  University 
and  a  graduate  degree  in 
political  science  from  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Joining  Springfield  in  the 
division  are  two  recently 
appointed  branch  chiefs  — Don 
Hodges  and  Orval  Kerchner. 

HODGES 

Don  Hodges,  Chief  of  the 
warehouse  service  branch,  just 
arrived  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
National  Warehouse  Service 
Center.  He  provided  technical 
guidance  and  coordinated 
activity  between  the  Kansas 
City  Commodity  Office  and  the 
warehouse  service  branch. 
Hodges  has  plenty  of  field 
experience.  He  began  his  career 
as  an  examiner  for  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  in 
1950  while  stationed  in  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  and  Evanston, 
111.  He  returned  to  Kansas  City 
in  1965  when  ASCS  and  AMS 
warehouse  examinations 
merged. 

In  his  current  position  he'll  be 
involved  with  warehouse 
examination  policy  making. 

"Warehouse  examinations 
have  been  strengthened  through 
the  years,"  and,  he  added,  "I  see 
us  continuing  to  work  in  a 
positive  way  with  the  grain 
industry  to  improve  the 
licensing  and  examination 
process." 

The  nativp  Missourian  has 
adjusted  to  the  move  from  a 
Kansas  farm  to  life  in  an 
Arlington,  Va.,  high-rise.  "We 
(he  and  wife  Pat)  were 
pleasantly  surprised.  .  .it  wasn't 
hard  to  do." 

KERCHNER 

Orval  Kerchner  brought  to  his 
position  as  chief  of  the 
warehouse  development  branch, 
a  background  in  program  and 
policy  analysis,  budgeting,  and 
agricultural  economics. 


The  former  program  analyst . 
with  Food  Nutrition  Service  said 
he'll  be  studying  the  Warehouse 
Act,  legislative  proposals, 
regulatory  changes,  budgets,  and 
anything  else  that  supports  the 
ongoing  warehouse  examination 
program— and  anything  that 
will  help  support  approximately 
125  examiners  in  the  field. 

He  explained,  "the  examiners 
have  a  traveling  office  they  set 
up  in  different  locations.  We 
might  be  able  to  find  ways  to 
make  this  system  more  efficient 
and  help  the  examiners  improve 
their  inspection  jobs.  Also, 
there  are  always  special 
equipment  needs  that  we  should 
check  into." 

Kerchner,  whose  graduate 
training  was  in  agricultural 
economics  at  the  state 
universities  of  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  came  to  USDA  in 
1958  to  do  market  research  for 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Services  agency,  a  forerunner  of 
AMS.  He  also  worked  in  the 
Secretary's  Office  from  1966  to 
1970  analyzing  AMS  programs. 
So,  he  said,  "In  a  sense,  I'm 
coming  back  home." 

Kerchner  lives  in  Vienna,  Va. 
with  his  wife,  Joanne,  and  two 
sons. 

Early  Farmers 
Faced  Great 
Market  Risks 

By  Charles  Martin 

Northeast  Regional  Information  Office 

American  farmers  in  the  early 
1900's  faced  greater  risks  than 
they  do  today  in  marketing  their 
products.  Even  if  their  crops 
survived  plagues  of  insects, 
disease,  and  bad  weather,  there 
still  was  no  guarantee  that  the 
commodities  would  make  it 
safely  to  market.  ^ 

One  of  the  problems  was  an 
American  agricultural 
warehousing  system  that  often 
was  slipshod.  Instead  of  selling 
at  harvest,  farmers  sometimes 
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put  such  crops  as  grain  into 
storage  warehouses  hoping  for  a 
better  price  later  on.  But,  when 
they  went  to  claim  their 
commodity,  they  often  found  it 
had  rotted  or  was  missing. 

The  warehouse  receipts  issued 
for  commodities  sometimes 
amounted  to  meaningless  pieces 
of  paper. 

Then,  in  1916,  Congress 
passed  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act. 
Since  then,  the  people  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  administer  it,  with 
cooperation  from  the  warehouse 
industry,  have  helped  bring 
about  a  sound  warehousing 
system. 

In  essence,  the  U.S. 
Warehouse  Act  promotes  sound 
and  uniform  warehouse 
practices  and  provides 
warehouse  receipts  with 
national  acceptability  in 
banking  and  commerce. 
Sounds  simple.  Yet  the  program 
and  all -important  federal 
warehouse  receipts  supply  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which 
producers,  warehouse  operators, 
and  financial  people  can  do 
business.  Participation  by 
warehouse  operators  is  strictly 
voluntary. 

The  Warehouse  Division  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  licenses  about  40 
percent  of  the  nation's 
commercial  grain  storage 
capacity.  Warehouse  operators 
who  want  to  have  their  facilities 
examined  may  apply  for  a 
license.  Warehouses  covered  are 
those  that  store  not  only  grains, 
but  also  cotton,  peanuts,  honey, 
dry  edible  beans  and  wool. 

Financially,  a  significant 
event  occurs  everytime  federally 
licensed  warehouse  operators 
issue  receipts  to  farmers  for 
their  commodities— or  to 
themselves  for  commodities  they 
own.  The  farmers  and 
warehouse  operators  then  can 


use  the  receipts  as  loan 
collateral  or  sell  them  to  a 
commodity  merchant. 

Also,  farmers  can  pledge 
receipts  for  price  support  loans. 
Federal  receipts  are  used  to 
fulfill  futures  contracts  on  all 
major  commodity  exchanges 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City. 
Another  advantage  is  that  a 
federal  receipt  issued,  say,  by  a 
warehouse  in  Georgia,  is 
acceptable  as  loan  collateral  by 
a  bank  in  Nebraska. 

The  federal  receipt  says  that 
the  commodity  is,  in  fact,  stored 
safely. 

"Bankers  and  insurance 
people  have  confidence  in  the 
federal  receipt,"  said  officer-in- 
charge  George  W.  Harrison  of 
the  Warehouse  Division's  field 
office  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  "We 
often  receive  calls  from  financial 
people  asking  if  a  warehouse  is 
federally  licensed." 

Operating  requirements  for  a 
license  are  designed  to  protect 
depositors  without  being 
burdensome  to  the  operator. 
Once  federally  licensed,  a 
warehouse  operator  is  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Act. 

The  thoroughness  of  twice- 
yearly  warehouse  examinations 
performed  by  federal  examiners 
strengthens  the  credibility  of 
federal  warehouse  receipts. 

"The  examinations  help  us 
with  our  operation  because  the 
examiners  measure  the 
commodities  in  storage  with 
expertise,"  said  Donald 
Brouilette,  president  of  Demeter, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  an 
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War  Relations  Office,  his  career 
has  been  in  the  Dairy  Division. 


He  went  from  assistant  deputy 
director  of  the  Dairy  Division  in 
1945  to  deputy  director  in  1950 
to  his  present  position  of 
director  in  1953. 

"The  dairy  industry  is  very 
complex,"  said  Forest.  "It  is 
d5mamic,  and  new  problems  are 
always  arising;  that's  what 
makes  the  work  exciting." 

Forest  is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  evolution  of 
the  federal  milk  marketing 
order  system.  He  felt  the  whole 
dairy  industry  could  arrive  at  a 
more  stable  condition  by  giving 
farmers  orderly  marketing 
conditions  over  the  years. 
"There  have  been  significant 
changes  in  the  Dairy  Industry. 
For  example,  over  the  last  2S 
years  the  U.S.  has  gone  from  2 
million  farmers  to  300,000  and 
from  8,500  milk  distributors  to 
2,000,"  said  Forest. 

"We  now  have  a  more  efficient 
industry,  and  changes  take  place 
with  practically  no  disorder," 
said  Forest.  "The  consumer  gets 
a  higher  quality  milk  for 
reasonable  prices." 

No  Amount  of  awards  and 
the  long  years  of  service  tell 
the  story  of  Herb  Forest. 

Forest  has  served  under  10 
secretaries  of  agriculture.  From 
1933  until  1953,  when  he 
became  director,  the  Dairy 
Division  had  10  directors. 

No  amount  of  awards  and 
descriptions  of  the  long  years  of 
service  tell  the  story  of  Herb 
Forest.  In  1976,  he  received  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
his  leadership  and  skill  in  the 
development  and  operation  of 
dairy  programs  which  benefit 
farmers,  consumers,  and  the 
dairy  industry 

When  asked  about  retiring. 
Forest  smiles  and  says,  "I  have 
no  plans  of  retiring.  I  am  going 
to  continue  working  as  long  as  I 
can  make  a  contribution." 

Herbert  L.  Forest  is  indeed  a 
Distinguished  Citizen  of 
Agriculture. 


THE  ABC'S 

OF  FUEL 
ECONOMir 

Here  are  some  easy 
tips  to  help  you  get  more 
miles  for  your  gasoline, 
dollar.  Use  them  all  and 
you  can  save  as  much  as 
10^  on  every  gallon! 

Anticipate.?: 

stops,  turns,  lights,  traffic, 
hills. 

Buffer... 

yourself  from  other  traffic; 
leave  room  to  react. 

Conserve.  . . 

momentum  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  braking, 
turning,  accelerating. 


D 


UECELERATE  . . . 

using  the  natural  resistance 
of  the  engine,  road,  tires. 


ILCONOMIZE . . . 

in  motion;  start  smoothly 
and  quickly;  keep  a  steady 
pressure  on  the  gas  pedal. 

Fix  up  . . . 

your  car;  maintain  correct 
tire  pressure;  keep  your 
engine  in  tune. 

To  get  a  free  booklet 
with  more  easy  energy- 
saving  tips,  write  "Energy," 
Box  62,  Oak  Ridge, 
TN  37830. 


ENERGY. 
We  can^t  afford 
to  waste  it. 


Above,  Linda  Railsback,  booth  attendent,  and  Jim  Washington,  USDA  Representative 
||    on  the  FEB  steering  committee,  are  shown  explaining  the  federal-state  market  news 
lervice  to  a  visitor. 


The  AMS  market  news 
teletypewriter  was  a  focal  point 
of  interest  at  the  FSQS- 
•ponsored  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  of  Texas  in  Dallas,  Oct.  5-21. 

Nearly  1  million  fair-goers 
^»»iied  the  AMS  market  news 
^^"^^nications  booth  that 
"^^'cted  consumer  benefits  of  a 

"•^^  range  of  other  USDA 

^ams  including  those  of 

^^^V  FGIS,  and  APHIS. 


The  USDA  hopes  to  complete 
modernization  of  its  market 
news  communications  network 
by  next  spring.  The  current 
network  will  be  converted  to  a 
1,200  word  per  minute 
transmission  system,  and  video 
display  terminals  (VDT)  will  be 
introduced  in  121  more  cities. 

AMS,  which  administers  the 
market  news  program,  said  the 
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new  system  replaces  a  75-to- 
100-word-per-minute  teletype 
network  operated  by  the 
department  since  1939.  Offices 
in  22  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
cities  were  converted  to  high 
speed  transmission  on  a  trial 
basis  two  years  ago. 

Conversion  of  the  entire 
network  should  be  finished  late 
in  May,  said  the  AMS. 

The  AMS  booth  was  one  of  the 
29  federal  government  displays 
(41  booth  spaces)  coordinated  by 
the  Federal  Executive  Board  of 
the  Dallas  Fort  Worth 
Metroplex  under  the  theme  of 
"U.S.  Government  is  US." 
Continuous  manning  of  the 
exhibit,  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  was 
coordinated  by  a  special  EEO 
committee  of  FSQS. 

Output  of  the  teletype  was 
delivered  daily  for  display  at  the 
Pan-American  Livestock 
Exposition,  so  exhibitors  and 
fairgoers  could  keep  in  touch 
with  market  trading. 


USDA  NOW  SENDS  HAWAII 
MARKET  NEWS  REPORTS 
VIA  SATELLITE 

By  John  Nicholas 

Reports  on  prices  paid  for 
vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  ornamental  crops  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are 
now  available  to  Hawaiian 
growers  and  wholesalers  via 
satellite  under  a  new  system 
initiated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Barbara  Lindemann  Schlei, 
administrator.  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  said  the 
timely  transmission  of  selected 
West  Coast  market  reports  gives 
Hawaiian  traders  a  basis  for 
comparing  mainland  prices  with 
their  prices  on  identical  items 
shipped  to  the  islands  from 
California  ports.  Previously,  this 
information  was  available  only 
through  mailed  reports. 


Selected  reports  included  in 
the  service  and  covering  San 
Francisco  area  market  activities 
are:  Ornamental  Market, 
Monday;  Egg  Prices  to  Retailers, 
Monday;  Processed  Poultry 
Delivered  to  Restaurants  and 
Institutions,  also  Monday. 

The  Los  Angeles  reports  are: 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Wholesale 
Market,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  Egg  Prices  to 
Retailers,  Monday;  and 
Processed  Poultry  Preliminary 
Report  of  Prices  to  Retailers, 
Monday. 

Information  in  the  reports  is 
gathered  by  federal-state  market 
reporters  and  transmitted 
directly  to  Washington,  D.C.  via 
the  department's 
telecommunications  network 
and  then  relayed  to  Hawaii  by 
satellite.  The  satellite  link  is 
provided  by  the  department's 
Economics,  Statistics  and 
Cooperatives  Service. 
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operation  with  a  10  million 
bushel  grain  storage  capacity. 

Brouilette  further  advised 
that  the  examinations  assisted 
him  and  his  managers  by 
discovering  potential  problems 
which,  if  overlooked,  could 
develop  into  serious  situations. 

Federal  examiners  must 
understand  the  principles  of 
different  storage  methods, 
grading  standards  and  grading 
procedures,  recordkeeping,  and 
accounting  procedures.  An 
examiner  must  recognize  threats 
to  stored  commodities  such  as 
mold,  insects  or  excessive 
moisture. 

Jerry  Reese,  executive  vice  , 
president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
advised  farmers  to  know  with 
whom  they  are  dealing. 

"Some  farmers  have  lost  grain 
because  they  didn't  have  a 
proper  receipt,"  said  Rees.  He 
added,  "The  warehouse  receipt  is 
essential,  and  a  federal  receipt  is 


an  indicator  of  a  sound 
warehousing  operation." 

Donald  Schneider,  vice 
president  of  the  commercial 
banking  division  of  the  U.S. 
National  Bank  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
said  a  receipt  may  at  times 
mean  even  more  to  a  banker 
than  a  producer. 

"It  is  a  sign  of  liquidity  and 
not  just  a  piece  of  paper,"  said 
Schneider.  "We  prefer  the 
federal  receipt  because  we  feel 
the  monitoring  is  better.  It's  like 
going  first  class." 


Personnel  Actions 

WELCOME 

Technical  Services  Division 

Mary  Bates,  computer  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Clyde  Goodman,  computer 
specialist,  Washington,  D.C. 

Darlene  Jones,  clerk-typist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Robin  Swerdlow,  management 
analyst,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mary  Thomas,  management 
analyst,  Washington,  D.C. 

Terri  Waldrop,  computer  aide, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dairy  Division 

Lisa  M.  Childers,  clerk-tj^jist. 
Overland  Park,  KS 

Michael  J.  Codd,  auditor, 
Tigard,  OR 

Carole  J.  Howard,  clerk-typist. 
Overland  Park,  KS 

Christopher  L.  Lemme,  milk 
sampler-tester.  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Monitia  L.  Morrow, 
investigator,  Dallas,  TX 

Thomas  B.  Neumann,  auditor, 
Tigard,  OR 

William  D.  Schaff,  auditor- 
trainee.  Glen  Ellyn,  II 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain  & 
Seed  Division 

Delores  Townley,  clerk-typist, 
Livestock  Market  News  Branch, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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Grace  Taladay,  clerk-typist, 
Livestock  Market  News  Branch, 
Bell,  CA 

Carmen  Rose  Broome,  plant 
variety,  Jr.  examiner,  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Office,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Estee  Creech,  market  news  asst.. 
Livestock  Market  News  Branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sharon  Thompson,  clerk-typist, 
Poultry  Market  News  Branch, 
Atlanta,  GA 

Vivian  Gale,  clerk-steno,  Seed 
Regulatory  Branch,  MinneapoliSi^ 
(^JIN  Daniel  SchussIer,(L.ivestock 
"market  reporter,  Livestock  Market 
News  Branch,  Greeley,  CO 

Information  Division 

Warren  J.  Sawall,  public  informa- 
tions specialist,  Washington,  D.C. 

TRANSITION 

Technical  Services  Branch 

Levonne  Carter,  clerk-steno,  to 
clerk-steno.  Department  of  Justice, 
Wash.,  D.C.  from  Systems 
Management  Branch,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Carolyn  Moore,  management 
analyst,  to  program  analyst,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  from  Systems 
Management  Branch,  Wash. 

PROMOTION 

Technical  Services  Division 

Patricia  Grimnitz,  management 
analyst.  Programming  Analysis  & 
Operations  Section,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Leon  Smith,  computer  specialist. 
Programming  Analysis  and 
Operations  Section,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Frank  Tirado,  computer 
specialist,  Programming  Analysis  & 
Operations  Section,  Washington, 
DC. 

Jean  Wong,  computer  specialist, 
Programming  Analysis  & 
Operations  Section,  Washington, 

Marilyn  Monk,  computer 
specialist.  Systems  & 
telecommunications  Section, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Cindy  Murphy,  computer 
specialist.  Systems  & 
Telecommunications  Section, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wilma  Vann,  management 
analyst.  Systems  & 
Telecommunications  Section, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Constance  Kulik,  management 
analyst.  Systems  Management 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sharon  Mitchener,  clerk-typist, 
Systems  Management  Branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Cotton  Division 

Deborah  Ticer,  clerk-typist. 
Market  News  Section,  Memphis, 

APPOINTMENTS 

Cotton  Division 

Sandra  Barnett,  sec.-steno, 
Standards  and  Testing  Section, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Martha  Duncan,  physical  sciei 
aide,  Clemson,  SC 


Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain, 
and  Seed  Division 

Rotin  Bauer,  Livestock  Market 
Reporter,  Livestock  Market  News 
Branch,  Omaha  NE 

Thomas  Dilks,  seed  marketing 
specialist,  Seed  Regulatory  Branch, 
Minneapolis  MN 

Wayne  Guerke,'botanist,  Seed 
Regulatory  Branch,  Montgomery, 
AL 


RESIGNATION 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain, 
and  Seed  Division 

Miriam  Hardy,  clerk-typist. 
Grain  Market  News  Branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lora  Avery,  clerk-typist. 
Livestock  Market  News  Branch,  De 
Moines,  lA 


Here's  three  ways 
not  to  get 
mugged. 


I  hate  to  repeat  myself— 
but  you're  not  listening! 

So  I'll  say  it  again: 
I.  Walk  on  well-lit  streets. 
2.  Don't  walk  alone  late 
at  night. 
3.  Have  your  keys  ready, 
so  you  don't  fumble 
around  at  your  door. 
Find  out  what  else  you  can 
do  to  protect  yourself.  Write 
to:  Crime  Prevention  Coali- 
tion, Box  6600,  Rockville, 
Maryland  20850. 
And  help  me... 

TAKE  A  BITE  OUT  OF 


©  1979  The  AdvertiBing  Council.  Inc 


A  message  from  ihe  Cnme  Prevention  Coalition 
this  publication  and  The  Ad  Council 


PERSONNEL 

cont'd  from  page  7 

RETIREMENT 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain, 
and  Seed  Division 

Winte  Gruscheski,  clerk-typist, 
Poultry  Market  News  Branch, 
Kansas  City,  MO 

Donald  Basden,  livestock  market 
reporter,  Livestock  Market  News 
Branch,  Kansas  City,  MO 


Dairy  Division 

Shirley  J.  Barkley,  clerk,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL 

Mary  L.  Blankenship,  auditor, 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Harry  Carr,  auditor,  Omaha,  NE 

James  B.  Hamilton,  milk 
sampler-tester,  Cleveland,  OH 

John  D.  Nord,  market 
administrator.  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 


AWARDS 

Information  Division 

Connie  Crunkleton,  director. 
Regional  Office,  Atlanta,  GA, 
received  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
"sustained  superior  performance 
substantially  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  the  position." 


THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  WAS  RECEIVED  IN 

ADMINISTRATOR  BARBARA  SCHLEI'S  OFFICE. 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  IT  WITH  OUR  READERS. 

T'WAS  THE  DAY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
AND  THROUGHOUT  MARKET  NEWS 
NOT  A  CREATURE  WAS  STIRRING 
NOT  EVEN  THE  COMPUTER  CREWS 
THE  REPORTERS  WERE  NESTLED 
ALL  SNUG  IN  THEIR  BEDS 
WITH  VOICES  OF  MARKET  TONES 
RUNNING  IN  THEIR  HEADS 

WHEN  WHAT  TO  MY  WONDERING  EYES  SHOULD  APPEAR 
BUT  A  CERTAIN  CHIEF  AND  FLOCK  OF  REINDEER 
"ON  VAUGHN,  ON  COONROD,  NOW  CROCKER  AND  THORPE 
MOVE  STILES,  ON  RATLIFF  &  EDWARDS  -  OF 

TRANSPORTATION  REPORTS 
THE  WAY  THE  REINDEER  FLEW  AND  FLITTERED 
I  KNEW  THAT  THE  CHIEF  MUST  BE  CLAY  RITTER 
AND  WHAT  SHOULD  APPEAR  BEFORE 

CLAY  RITTER'S  EYES 
BUT  OUR  FAVORITE  ADMINISTRATOR,  BARBARA  SCHLEI 
"HO  HO  HO,"  SHE  SAID,  I  HAVE  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL  MARKET  NEWS  IS  MY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PRONOUNCEMENT 
AND  AS  SHE  RODE  OUT  OF  TOWN  SHE  ADDED  TO 

HER  DECISION 
THAT  THIS  WISH  WAS  MEANT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE 

F&V  DIVISION. 


JOSIE  DOWNEY,  EDITOR 

AMS  in  ACTION  is  published  for  the 
employees  of  AMS.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  contribute  through  their 
division's  representative. 

Editor's  office  is  located  in  Room 
3086-So.  Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  20250 
FTS  447-8999 


REMEMBER 


DEADLINE  FOR  FILING 


ADMINISTRATOR  SCHLEI'S  RESPONSE: 

SANTA  COULD  FIND  NO  FINER  CREWS 
THAN  THOSE  STALWART  REPORTERS  IN  MARKET  NEWS. 
THEY  MAKE  CHRISTMAS  DAY  A  JOY  AND  DELIGHT. 
CAUSE  IN  EVERY  WAY  THEY'RE  SPECIAL  AND  BRIGHT. 
TO  HELP  EACH  REPORTER  REMAIN  A  MASTER, 
SANTA  GAVE  THEM  TERMINALS  TWELVE  TIMES  FASTER. 
SO  AS  OUR  CREW  LIE  SNUGGLED  IN  BED 
EACH  KNOWS  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  EASIER  TO  SPREAD. 
AND  AS  SANTA  DEPARTING  PACKED  UP  HIS  SLED 
"BALTIMORE'S  THE  GREATEST"  HE  WAS  HEARD  TO  HAVE 
SAID. 


INCOME  TAX 


RETURNS 


APRIL  15,  1980 


AMS  in  Action 

An  Administrative  Letter  for  Employees 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  •  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  •  may  i980 


SMITH  NAMED  TO  DIRECT 
USDA'S  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARDS  PROGRAM 


James  L.  Smith,  a  native  of 
Calumet,  Okla.,  has  been  named  to 
direct  the  packers  and  stockyards 
program  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Smith's  appointment  as 
deputy  administrator  for  the 
packers  and  stockyards  program 
will  be  effective  April  20.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Jennings  who 
resigned  last  September. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  under  which  the  P&S  pro- 
gram is  carried  out,  is  a  fair 
trade  practices  law.  It  promotes 
and  maintains  fair  and  open 
competition  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  livestock,  meat  and_ 
poultry. 

Smith,  who  started  working 
with  the  P&S  program  in  1957, 
said  he  expected  the  program  to 
continue  its  thrust  of  recent 
years. 

"The  livestock  and  meat 
industry,  like  others  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  is  undergoing 
rapid  change,"  Smith  said.  "We 
must  be  able  to  anticipate  that 
change  and  shape  our  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  livestock 
producers,  packers,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  consumers. 

"The  P&S  program  has  been 
doing  that,  and  I  am  confident 

cont'd  on  page  7 


James  L.  Smith 
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Incredible  Rescue 

Thwarts  Suicide 
Attempt 

By  Karen  Warlick 
Southwest  Regional  Information  Office 

"Incredible!" 

That's  how  Kansas  City  Mayor 
Richard  Berkley,  the  Kansas 
City  Agriculture  and  Social  Wel- 
fare Club,  and  police  officials 
described  the  rescue  made  by 
five  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture specialists  with  the  packers 
and  stockyards  program  who 
caught  a  would  be  suicide  victim 
as  he  jumped  from  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Livestock  Exchange 
Building  last  March  11. 

The  rumble  of  moving  furni- 
ture and  muffled  cries  outside 
their  eighth  floor  office  window 
sent  Fred  Bridgman  and  Paul 
Peterson  scurrying  to  peer  out. 

They  saw  above  them  the  dan- 
gling feet  of  a  23-year-old  waiter 
and  desperation  in  the  faces  of 
co-workers  of  the  Golden  Ox 
Restaurant  as  they  strained  to 
grasp  his  wrist. 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  the 
waiter  yelled  as  he  dangled  100 
feet  above  Genesee  Street. 

Peterson  rushed  for  help  while 
Bridgman  cleared  the  window 
counter  and  wrestled  with  a 
window  jammed  shut  with  age. 

By  now  the  waiter  dangled  by 
one  wrist.  Tom  Morris  ran  to  the 
eight-floor  window,  stretched 
his  six-foot  three-inch  frame, 
and  grabbed  the  waiter's  ankle, 
just  as  ninth-floor  rescuers  lost 
their  grip  on  the  waiter's  wrist. 

cont'd  on  page  5 
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Brodsky  Named  Director  of 
AMS  Information  Division 


Lewis  Brodsky 

By  Edwin  Moffett 
Information  Division 

Lewis  C.  Brodsky  has  been 
named  by  Administrator  Bar- 
bara Lindemann  Schlei  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Information  Division 
of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service   (AMS).  He 


succeeds  Stanley  W.  Prochaska, 
who  now  heads  USDA's  news 
operation. 

From  February  1972,  until  he 
joined  AMS  on  April  20,  Brod- 
sky worked  for  the  Public 
Affairs  Office  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief,  Army  Reserve 
(OCAR).  Having  served  in  that 
office  as  an  Army  Reserve  off- 
icer on  a  special  tour  of  duty,  he 
left  active  duty  in  1975  and  was 
selected  for  the  position  of  Pub- 
lic Information  Officer  at  OCAR. 
He  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  in 
December  1978. 

At  OCAR,  Brodsky  was 
responsible  for  the  planning, 
development,  and  creative  execu- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve 
National  Advertising  Program. 
It  is  best  known  for  magazine 
advertising  in  nationally  distri- 
buted publications,  public  ser- 
vice radio,  and  TV  spots 
encouraging  the  support  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 

While  at  OCAR,  Brodsky  also 
supervised  the  Army  National 
Awareness    Publicity  Program 


which  included  production  of 
nationally  distributed  radio  and 
TV  news  features  and  films. 
Additionally,  he  was  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  "Army  Reserve 
Magazine,"  the  U.S.  military's 
largest  circulation  magazine. 

Before  coming  to  Washington, 
Brodsky,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
served  as  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Television  Center,  City 
University  of  New  York,  where 
he  directed  and  produced  several 
documentary  programs  for  pub- 
lic television  stations.  He  also 
spent  two  seasons  as  production 
and  editorial  assistant  for  ABC 
Network  Television  where  he 
helped  with  the  coverage  of 
Gemini  Space  Flights  10  and  11, 
the  summit  conference  between 
President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin,  and  the  ABC  nightly 
news  program. 

Brodsky  holds  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  Speech  Arts  from 
Hofstra  University,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  a  Master's  degree  in 
Broadcasting  from  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Springfield,  Va. 


Personnel  Actions 

WELCOME 

Market  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Division 

Jacquelyn  T.  Emmer, 

secretary-stenographer,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Marjorie  B.  Salwin,  editor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dairy  Division 

Juan  Alcaz,  auditor,  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida 

Thomas  J.  Barkley,  milk 
sampler-tester,  Houston,  Texas 

Michael  R.  Flannery,  auditor 
trainee,  Waunakee,  Wisconsin 

Dorothy  P.  Loll,  clerk,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee 


Corinne  M.  Niles,  administrative 
assistant,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Daniel  L.  Seabolt,  milk 
sampler-tester.  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Harriet  T.  Wright,  clerk-typist. 
Market  News  Branch,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Jackie  Williams,  clerk-typist, 
Market  News  Branch,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sheila  A.  Littleton,  clerk-typist, 
Market  News  Branch,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Theresa  E.  Fink,  clerk-typist, 
Market  News  Branch,  Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Norma  Jean  Anderson,  clerk- 
typist.  Market  News  Branch, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Shirley  Covert,  clerk-typist. 
Market  News  Branch,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

Melia  Derrick,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Ronald  M.  Ellis,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Teresa  Toups,  marketing  spe- 
cialist. South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Milton  Hansen,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Portland,  Oregon 

cont'd  on  page  5 
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In  1960,  market  news  reports  were  transmitted  at  100  words  per  minute. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM 
ZOOMS  MARKET  NEWS  TO  FARMERS 


By  Josie  Downey 
Information  Division 

"Reach  out  and  touch  some- 
one," says  the  telephone  com- 
mercial, and  that's  exactly  what 
market  news  reporters  do. 

They  reach  out  and  touch 
handlers,  farmers,  processors, 
dealers,  brokers  and  others  who 
are  involved  in  the  long  chain 
that  takes  raw  farm  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  super- 
market and  finally,  to  the 
kitchen. 

Gathering  market  news  first- 
hand is  more  than  just  watching 
television,  listening  to  the  radio, 
or  reading  the  paper  for  the 
price  of  apples  or  eggs. 

Today's  farmer  has  to  have 
up-to-the-minute  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  sell  in  the  market— 
where  commodity  prices  can 
move  up  and  down  rapidly. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture market  news  reporters  in 
large     commercial  production 


areas  begin  their  day  with  tele- 
phone interviews  of  growers, 
shippers,  and  others  on  supplies, 
demand  and  prices. 

After  gathering  this  informa- 
tion at  shipping  points,  these 
reporters— who  work  for  USDA's 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(AMS)— use  a  1,200-word-per- 
minute  leased  wire  communica- 
tions system  to  exchange  reports 
of  the  demand  for  produce  and 
the  prices  being  paid  at  various 
market  places.  Prices  are 
reported  by  type  of  sale  and 
show  what  the  grower  or  shipper 
receives  for  the  produce  in  rail 
carload  or  truckload  quantities. 

"The  farmers  depend  on  the 
speed  of  the  telecommunications 
system  to  get  a  consensus  of  the 
marketing  conditions  through- 
out the  country,"  said  Clay 
Ritter.  Ritter  is  chief  of  the 
market  news  branch,  fruit  and 


vegetable  division  for  AMS^ 
"Lettuce  growers  in  Arizona 
must  know  the  price  of  lettuce 
in  California,  apple  producers  in 
Virginia  must  know  the  price  of 
apples  in  Washington,  and 
potato  farmers  in  Maine  must 
know  the  price  of  potatoes  in 
Idaho  as  well  as  the  prices  of 
their  produce  in  terminal  mark- 
ets. The  fast  performing 
telecommunications  system  pro- 
vides the  information  to  help 
the  farmer  decide  when  and 
where  to  sell  for  the  highest 
returns." 

At  the  terminal  markets, 
where  perishable  commodities 
arrive  by  truck  and  rail  from 
shipping  points  up  to  thousands 
of  miles  away,  the  market  news 
reporters  begin  before  daybreak 
to    personally    interview  the 
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wholesalers  and  visually  inspect 
the  commodities.  Prices  reported 
are  those  paid  by  retailers, 
buyers  for  hotels  and  restau- 
rants and  others  to  wholesalers 
for  quantities  from  one  package 
up  to  a  carload  or  truckload. 
This  information  is  also 
transmitted  throughout  the 
country  by  the  fast  telecommun- 
ications system  so  that  growers 
and  shippers  can  compare 
market  conditions  in  potential 
destination  markets. 

"Today,  it  would  be  unthink- 
able not  to  immediately  spread 
the  required  flow  of  market 
information  to  a  booming  and 
changing  agricultural  industry," 
said  Ritter.  "Delays  in  transmis- 
sion would  seriously  hinder  the 
efforts  of  state  and  federal 
offices  to  serve  the  agricultural 
industry  and  those  depending 
upon  it  for  food." 

The  market  news  system  has 
six  1,200-word-per-minute  cir- 
cuits to  link  more  than  200  field 
market  news  offices  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  entire 
system  is  controlled  by  a  mes- 
sage   switcher.    If    the  vital 


switcher  fails,  system  control  is 
switched  to  a  backup  processor, 
usually  within  minutes. 

"The  upgraded  telecommuni- 
cations system  we  have  today 
has  come  a  long  way  since 
1915,"  Ritter  said.  "Then,  the 
first  market  news  reports  were 
sent  by  commercial  telegraph 
followed  by  leased  lines  involv- 
ing an  old  manually  operated 
telegraph— at  about  20  words 
per  minute.  Automatic  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  equipment 
increased  the  speed  to  40,  60, 
and  by  1950,  to  75  words  per 
minute. 

"USDA  allowed  interested 
parties  including  producers, 
cooperatives,  commercial  firms, 
news  media  and  others  to 
arrange  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany for  direct  telegraphic 
hookup  to  the  system  in  1963," 
Ritter  said.  "Later,  United  Press 
International  was  connected  to 
the  system.  There's  a  critical 
need  for  price  communication  to 
assure  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  in  the 
market  place. 

"The      upgrading      of  the 


telecommunications  system  is  a 
dream  come  true,"  Ritter  said. 
"We  couldn't  disseminate 
market  news  effectively  without 
it.  The  old  leased  wire  system 
was  no  longer  able  to  handle  the 
expanding  traffic  including  the 
recently  established  truck  rate 
information." 

Truck  rate  reports  describe 
the  prices  that  truck  owners 
charge  to  haul  commodities  from 
various  shipping  points  to  termi- 
nal markets. 

"Public  releases  by  any  one 
office  are  entirely  dependent  on 
leased  wire  information  from 
other  offices,"  Ritter  said.  "The 
two  to  four-hour  delays  and  fre- 
quent equipment  breakdown  of 
the  old  system  caused  increas- 
ingly bitter  industry  criticisms. 

"Since  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  market  information 
each  year,  by  the  year  2000,  we 
may  be  transmitting  at  2,400 
words  per  minute  like  the 
weather  system,"  Ritter  said. 
"More  people  besides  marketing 
firms  and  farmers  are  probing 
into  the  market  every  day." 
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Paul  Peterson,  Brad  Stephens,  Linda  White,  President  of  Social  &  Wel- 
fare Club,  Fred  Bridgman,  Bill  Riley,  Tom  Morris. 


2-Incredible  Rescue  Thwarts 
Suicide  Attempt 

cont'd  from  page  1 

"Later  they  (ninth  -  floor  co- 
workers) told  me  they  didn't 
look  down  after  they  lost  him. 
They  didn't  know  we  were 
there,"  Bridgman  said. 

Bill  Riley  grabbed  the  leg 
Morris  clenched,  and  instantly 
Brad  Stephens,  Peterson  and 
Bridgman  reached  for  the 
waiter. 

The  men  pulled  the  waiter 
through  the  window  and  strug- 
gled with  the  five-foot  ten- inch, 
140- pound  waiter  to  prevent  him 
from  another  suicide  attempt. 
They  held  the  waiter  on  the 
floor  until  police  arrived. 

"It  all  happened  in  less  than 
two  minutes,"  Bridgman  said. 
"There  weren't  two  words  spo- 
ken among  us.  Everybody  just 
did  it— like  reflexes.  Afterward, 
we  talked  about  what  possessed 
us  to  believe  we  could  catch  a 
man  falling  through  the  air." 

In  special  award  ceremonies 
held  March  20,  Mayor  Richard 
Berkley  sent  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion, the  Kansas  City  Agricul- 
ture Social  and  Welfare  Club 
awarded  plaques,  and  the  Golden 
Ox  Restaurant  gave  cash  awards 
to  honor  each  of  the  five  USDA 
employees. 

Bridgman,  an  auditor,  and 
Morris,  a  packer/poultry  market- 
ing specialist,  both  have  five 
years  with  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  (P&S)  program. 
Riley,  a  21-year  veteran,  is  a 
marketing  specialist;  Peterson, 
seven  years  with  P&S,  is  a 
scales  and  weighing  specialist; 
and  Brad  Stephens  is  a  coopera- 
tive education  student  majoring 
in  animal  science  at  Kansas 
State  University. 

JOSIE  DOWNEY,  EDITOR 

AMS  in  ACTION  is  published  for  the 
employees  of  AMS.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  contribute  through  their 
division's  representative. 

Editor's  office  is  located  in  Room  3086-So. 
Bldg.  Washington,  D.C.  20250  FTS  447- 
8999 


PERSONNEL 
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Curtis  V.  Chisley,  marketing 
specialist,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Michael  Huff,  marketing  special- 
ist, Memphis,  Tennessee 

Herbert  Vedder,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Melvin  Padgett,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Bedford,  Virginia 

Administrative  Services 
Division 

Jan  Williams,  clerk-typist,  Com- 
munications &  Operations  Branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Alan  Drumheller,  transportation 
operation  specialist,  Property  & 
Procurement  Branch,  Washington, 
D.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

Market  Research  &  Develop- 
ment Division 

Edmond  Covey,  agricultural 
marketing  specialist,  Beltsville, 
Maryland 

Larry  D.  Freese,  mathematical 
statistician,  Washington,  D.C. 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

Pat  Boysen,  auditor,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana 

Larry  Bradford,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Memphis,  Tennessee 


TRANSITIONS 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Sherry  Goldstein,  secretary,  to 
secretary.  Office  of  Operations  & 
Finances  from  Specialty  Crops 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joyce  Adams,  statistical  assis- 
tant, Program  Analysis  Section 
from  Market  Agreements  Section, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  W.  Porter,  vegetable 
and  commodity  marketing  analyst, 
to  chief.  Vegetable  Branch  from 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Coopera- 
tives Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jerry  Sweet,  market  reporter,  to 
market  reporter,  Market  News 
Branch,  Los  Angeles,  California 
from  Market  News  Branch,  Yakima, 
Washington 

Leonard  Timm,  market  reporter 
to  market  reporter,  Market  News 
Branch,  Chicago,  Illinois  from 
Market  News  Branch,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California 

Raymond  Martin,  market 
reporter  to  market  reporter,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  from  Market 
News  Branch,  Merrill,  Oregon 

Sherie  Stiles,  market  reporter,  to 
market  reporter,  Market  News 
Branch,  Merrill,  Oregon  from 
Market  News  Branch,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Fred  Teensma,  market  reporter, 
cont'd  on  page  8 
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ELECTRONIC  RECORDING: 
A  NEW  KIND  OF  COTTON  SOFTWARE 


By  Edwin  Moffett 
Information  Division 

Cotton  has  always  meant  "soft 
wear"  to  the  fashion  minded. 
But  "software"  is  also  a  word 
associated  with  computers.  And 
it  is  a  language  all  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  cotton 
classers  will  be  speaking  (or 
rather,  not  speaking)  within  the 
next  three  years  as  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  progresses 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Since  the  early  days  of  cotton 
classing,  classers  have  been  call- 
ing out  the  grade  and  staple 
(fiber  length)  of  a  cotton  sample 
while  another  person  recorded 
the  information  on  a  farmer's 
classification  card.  The  people 
doing  the  recording  had  to 
search  among  50  or  more  rubber 
stamps  in  order  to  print  the 
same  data  sometimes  as  many 
as  six  times  for  one  sample  of 
cotton.  In  spite  of  their  nimble 
fingers,  these  recorders  often 
fell  behind  the  seasoned  classers. 

With  the  new  electronic 
recording  equipment,  the  classer 
works  alone,  silently  entering 
the  data  at  a  small  computerized 
terminal.  This  information,  vital 
to  the  marketing  of  cotton,  is 
reproduced  as  many  times  as 
needed.  And  the  new  classifica- 
tion card  that  travels  with  the 
cotton  can  be  read  by  machine 
as  well  as  by  eye. 

This  labor  saving  machinery 
benefits  all  segments  of  the  cot- 
ton industry— producers,  gin- 
ners,  cotton  merchants,  ware- 
housemen and  manufacturers 
alike.  As  the  cotton  and  the 
classification  card  move  from 
owner  to  owner  in  the  market- 
ing chain,  the  cotton's  vital 
statistics  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  without  having  to  be 
reproduced  manually,  a  process 
which  was  very  costly  in  terms 
of  time  and  money.  Electronic 
recording  will  cut  the  marketing 


process  by  two  days  at  a  savings 
of  7-10  cents  per  bale. 

The  story  really  began  in  the 
fall  of  1978  with  a  small  pilot 
project  involving  38  gins  in  Lub- 
bock, Texas.  Electronic  recording 
was  set  up  there  to  handle  25 
percent  of  the  workload.  By  the 
fall  of  1979,  the  results  were  so 
favorable  that  the  system  was 
installed  for  the  entire  Lubbock 
operation,  the  nation's  largest 
classing  facility  handling  1.5 
million  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Early  this  year,  USDA  offi- 
cials decided  to  put  the  equip- 
ment in  all  U.S.  classing  facili- 
ties. The  initial  installations 
will  focus  on  the  larger  areas  of 
production  in  the  west  and 
southwest.  By  the  fall  of  1980, 
the  new  machinery  will  be  used 
in  the  classing  of  60  percent  of 
the  U.S.  cotton  harvest. 

Other  offices  in  Texas  which 
will  receive  electronic  recording 
(aside  from  Lubbock  which  is 
already  in  operation)  are 
Abilene,  Lamesa,  Corpus  Christi, 
Austin  and  Dallas.  Bakersfield 
and    Fresno,    California,  and 


Phoenix,  Arizona  will  also 
receive  the  equipment  this  year. 

The  following  additional 
offices,  which  account  for  27 
percent  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop, 
are  scheduled  to  get  the  devices 
in  the  fall  of  1981:  Greenwood, 
Mississippi;  Altus,  Oklahoma; 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
Winnsboro,  Louisiana;  El  Cen- 
tro,  California;  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  ADP  system  will  be  in 
full  swing,  recording  data  on  the 
entire  U.S.  crop  when  the 
remaining  classification  offices 
receive  the  new  service  by  the 
fall  of  1982:  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Blythe- 
ville,  Arkansas;  Florence,  South 
Carolina;  Hayti,  Missouri; 
Macon,  Georgia;  and  all  seasonal 
offices. 

The  installation  of  electronic 
recording  is  a  big  step  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  handling  of  classi- 
fication data  and  the  marketing 
of  cotton.  With  the  ADP  equip- 
ment in  place,  most  of  the  com- 
puter hardware  will  be  ready 
and  waiting  to  be  tied  in  with 
the  rapidly  developing  technol- 
ogy known  as  "instrument  class- 
ing," a  modern  system  which 
will  describe  important  cotton 

cont'd  on  page  8 


At  work  at  a  computerized  terminal,  one  of  the  classers  in  the  Lub- 
bock, Texas  classing  facility  enters  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  a  cot- 
ton sample. 
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male  supervisors  and  men  who 
complain  about  women  supervi- 
sors never  had  one. 

Schlei  closed  by  quoting 
Eleanor  Roosevelt:  "We  are  try- 
ing for  a  world  in  which  men  and 
women  together  each  contribute 
their  own  talents  to  make  this  a 
better  world." 


"Women  are  succeeding  in  get- 
ting jobs,"  observed  AMS  Ad- 
ministrator, Barbara  Schlei,  "all 
the  ones  men  don't  want ! " 

Speaking  before  a  predominate- 
ly female  audience,  Schlei  opened 
the  Federal  Women's  Week  Pro- 
gram at  USDA  last  month  with  a 
speech  on  sex  discrimination, 
marked  by  sharp  wit  and  timely 
commentary. 

She  spoke  about  the  effective- 
ness of  women  in  power,  and  noted 
that  the  Carter  administration 
has  placed  women  in  decision 
making  positions  of  significance. 
Schlei  called  attention  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Sarah  Weddington, 
President  Carter's  Special  Assis- 
tant, and  in  agriculture,  Carol 
Foreman,  assistant  secretary  for 
food  and  consumer  services,  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development,  Henrietta 
McArthur  Singletary. 

Although  women  have  made 
gains  in  political  activities,  Schlei 
feels  they  still  have  problems 
stemming  from  degrading  image 
portrayals.  She  said  that  many 
women  were  raised  to  be  good 


wives  and  homemakers,  and  that 
movies  and  television  commer- 
cials portrayed  women  as  sex  ob- 
jects or  mother-wife,  their  roles 
always  identified  in  relation  to 
men. 

But  now,  women  are  overcom- 
ing the  notion  of  the  "natural"  su- 
periority of  men.  At  least  "one  out 
of  eight  households  is  headed  by 
women.  Women  need  to  work  be- 
cause two-thirds  of  the  women 
work  force  are  single,  widowed,  di- 
vorced, separated,  or  have  hus- 
bands making  under  $10,000," 
said  Schlei. 

"Being  a  homemaker  is  all  right 
as  long  as  it's  the  woman's 
choice,"  added  Schlei."  We  must 
stop  raising  little  girls  in  a  way 
that  paralyzes  that  choice."  Schlei 
commented  that  fear  of  social  re- 
jection may  keep  women  from 
competing  with  men  for  jobs  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  politicians. 

One  of  Schlei's  major  points  was 
that  too  many  myths  about  wom- 
en are  taken  as  facts.  One  myth  is 
that  women  prefer  men  supervi- 
sors, but  studies  show  that  women 
have  no  preference  for  male  or  fe- 


SMITH  NAMED  TO  DIRECT 
USDA'S  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARDS  PROGRAM 

cont'd  from  page  1 

we  will  continue  to  do  so,"  he 
said. 

Smith  has  been  acting  assis- 
tant deputy  administrator  for 
the  packers  and  stockyards  pro- 
gram since  November  1979. 
Before  that  he  was  chief  of  the 
livestock  procurement  branch 
for  seven  years  and  area  super- 
visor of  the  Northeast  P&S 
office,  responsible  for  nine 
states,  for  six  years. 

After  joining  the  P&S  pro- 
gram as  a  livestock  marketing 
specialist  in  1957,  he  was  given 
assignments  in  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and 
Colorado. 

In  1965  he  was  named  staff 
investigator  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
in  Washington,  and  rejoined 
P&S  when  the  commission 
expired  in  1966. 

Smith's  experience  also 
includes  one  year  as  a  cattle 
buyer  with  Armour  and  Co.  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  two 
years  as  operator,  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  of  their  livestock 
and  grain  farm  in  Calumet. 

Smith  received  a  B.S.  degree 
in  animal  husbandry  from 
Oklahoma  State  University  in 
1954.  He  was  awarded  certifi- 
cates of  merit  for  his  P&S  work 
in  USDA  in  1974  and  1980. 

Smith  and  his  wife,  Joan,  and 
their  two  daughters  live  in  Poto- 
mac, Md. 
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PERSONNEL 

cont'd  from  page  5 

to  market  reporter,  Market  News 
Branch,  San  Francisco,  California 
from  Market  News  Branch,  Thomas- 
ville,  Georgia 

Henry  Martin,  market  reporter, 
to  market  reporter.  Market  News 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C.  from 
Market  News  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Steve  Skuba,  market  reporter,  to 
market  reporter,  Market  News 
Branch,  North  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
from  Market  News  Branch,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Catherine  Griffin,  clerk  typist, 
to  clerk  typist.  Veteran  Administra- 
tion, New  Orleans,  Louisiana  from 
Market  News  Branch,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Administrative  Services  Divi- 
sion 

Debbie  Holland,  clerk  typist,  to 
clerk  typist,  Ft.  Mead  Army  Base, 
Maryland  from  Communications  & 
Operations  Branch,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Edward  Claggett,  clerk  typist  to 
motor  vehicle  management  techni- 
cian. Property  &  Procurement 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C.  from 
Personnel  Division,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Paula  Marler,  personnel  assis- 
tant, to  management  analyst. 
Administrative  Services  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  from  Personnel 
Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

Angela  Maldonado,  to  docu- 
ments specialist.  Office  of  the 
Director,  Administrative  Services 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C.  from 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

REASSIGNMENTS 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Rose  Caruso,  clerk-typist  to 
market  reporter  assistant.  New 
York  City,  New  York  from  Market 
News  Branch,  New  York  City,  New 
York 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

Joyce  Vaughan,  clerk-typist, 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain  &  Seed 
Division,  Market  News  Branch,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas  to  Packers  &  Stock- 
yards Regional  Office,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex- 
as 


Sharon  Travers,  statistical 
assistant,  Economics  Statistics 
Cooperatives  Service  to  Packers  & 
Stockyards,  Washington,  D.C. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Christine  Wilson,  statistical 
assistant.  Program  Analysis  Sec- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Colleen  Wold,  market  reporter 
assistant,  Market  News  Branch,  San 
Francisco,  California 

Market  Research  and 
Development  Division 

Robert  S.  Elder,  mathematical 
'  statistician,  Washington,  D.C. 

RETIREMENTS 

Dairy  Division 

Herbert  G.  Hasley,  accountant, 
Berkley,  Michigan 

Patsy  S.  Munroe,  accountant, 
Louisville,  Tennessee 

Murray  H.  Schlesinger,  auditor, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

James  F.  Williams,  auditor.  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida 

Administrative  Services  Divi- 
sion 

Damon  Barnes,  teletypist.  Com- 
munications &  Operations  Branch, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Leo  Rittersbach,  state  market 
reporter.  Market  News  Branch, 
Rochester,  New  York 

Marie  Belensky,  state  clerk  typ- 
ist, Market  News  Branch,  New- 
burgh,  New  York 

Information  Division 

James  A.  Horton,  acting  director, 
Information  Division,  Washington, 
D.C. 

AWARDS 

Cotton  Division 

Paul  R.  Dickson,  area  director, 
Lubbock,  Texas,  received  a  superior 
service  award  for  recognition  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  major  contri- 
butions to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  instrument  classifi- 
cation and  electronic  recording  pro- 
cedures designed  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  cotton  marketing  sys- 
tem. 


Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 

Clay  J.  Ritter,  chief,  Market  News 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C.  received  a 
superior  service  award  for  outstand- 
ing performance  and  service  to  the 
department  in  preparing  timely  and 
accurate  reports  on  the  effects  of  the 
nationwide  independent  truckers' 
strike.  These  reports  enabled  the 
department  to  make  effective 
decisions  during  a  national  crisis. 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

James  L.  Smith,  deputy  adminis- 
trator, Washington,  D.C.  received  a 
superior  service  award  for  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  dedicated  service 
and  expeditiously  developed  and  im- 
plemented regulations  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  safe- 
guard livestock  producers  from  finan- 
cial losses  resulting  from  meat  packer 
failures. 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain  & 
Seed  Division 

Emma  R.  Breeze,  clerk  typist. 
Market  News  Branch,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  received  a  superior  service 
award  for  recognition  of  exceptional 
proficiency  in  performing  clerical  du- 
ties which  contribute  significantly  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Market  News  Office. 

ELECTRONIC 
RECORDING 

cont'd  from  page  6 

quality  factors  more  completely 
than  is  humanly  possible.  The 
same  computer  hardware  will 
facilitate  the  space-efficient 
storage  and  easy  retrieval  of 
classification  data.  Additionally, 
the  new  equipment  will  provide 
industry  with  the  initial  ground- 
work for  standardizing  the  ADP 
handling  of  cotton.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  data  generated  by 
the  computer  equipment  can  be 
conveniently  integrated  into  the 
electronic  marketing  system 
currently  being  pioneered  by  the 
private  sector. 
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A  TASTE  OF  ASHES  FOR  AMS 
STAFFERS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


By 

Bob  Marburger 
Western  Regional  Information  Office 

When  Ace  and  Marcy  Gloe  left 
home  Saturday  morning  May  17, 
they  didn't  expect  a  mountain  to 
get  in  the  way  of  their  return.  But 
home  is  Yakima,  Wash,  where  Ace 
is  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
news  reporter,  and  that  was  the 
day  Mt.  Saint  Helens  exploded. 

Although  they  cut  short  a  week- 


end with  friends  in  Tacoma  when 
they  learned  of  the  eruption,  the 
Gloes  were  stranded  in  Cle  Elum, 
Wash,  for  two  days  when  Inter- 
state 90  was  closed. 

"Stranded  is  the  word,"  Gloe 
said.  "No  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
Cle  Elum  in  any  direction.  Phones 
were  for  dire  emergencies  only." 

With  no  place  to  stay  Sunday 
night,  the  Gloes  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  a  couple  who  stopped 


them  on  the  street  to  ask  if  they 
needed  help.  Their  rescuers'  home 
turned  out  to  be  an  unfinished  log 
house  seven  miles  up  in  the  moun- 
tains at  Roslyn,  Wash. 

"But  now  it's  Monday  morning 
and  I'm  supposed  to  be  at  work," 
Gloe  said.  He  called  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  news  chief  Clay 
Hitter  in  Washington,  no  easy 
task  under  the  circumstances. 

"There's  nobody  in  your  office," 
Ritter  said.  "We  had  you  down  as 
AWOL." 

He  was  joking. 

The  Gloes  finally  got  back  to 
Yakima  at  noon  Tuesday,  after 
spending  Tuesday  morning  crawl- 
ing along  Interstate  82  at  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week,  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  news  opera- 
tions in  Yakima,  as  life  in  general 
in  the  city,  moved  in  rhythm  with 
the  wind.  When  it  stirred  up  the 
dust,  activity  slowed  or  stopped. 
Downtown  Yakima  was  barri- 
caded Friday,  the  23rd,  visibility 
zero. 

Gloe  got  out  his  Yakima  FOB 
report  anyway. 

Rain  cleared  the  air  tem- 
porarily in  Yakima  Memorial  Day. 
"You  could  take  a  deep  breath," 
Gloe  said.  "It  sure  felt  good." 

The  second  Mt.  Saint  Helens 
eruption.  May  25,  gave  the 
Portland- Vancouver  area's  mil- 
lion or  so  residents  a  dose  of  ash 
and  dust.  But  the  Memorial  Day's 
rain  washed  all  but  traces  away, 
according  to  Joe  Perrin,  officer- 
in-charge  of  the  Northwest  mark- 
eting field  office. 

see  volcano 
cont'd  on  p.  4 
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CLARIFYING  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  REFORM  ACT 


By  Renny  Leps 
AMS  Personnel  Division 

One  of  President  Carter's  cam- 
paign promises  was  to  bring  about 
civil  service  reform  and  in  1978 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  Act  constitutes  the  most 
comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Federal  work  force  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  System  in 
1883.  The  CSRA  is  the  result  of 
the  first  systematic  congressional 
review  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  almost  100  years,  and  is 
intended  to:  (1)  make  the  Govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  account- 
able; (2)  preserve  merit  principles 
in  Federal  employment;  and,  (3) 
balance  management  authority 
with  employee  protections.  Most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  CSRA  be- 
came effective  in  January  1979. 

Congress  also  approved  a  Reor- 
ganization Plan  to  divide  the 
functions  of  the  then  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  between  two 
new  agencies— an  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  an  in- 
dependent Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  The  Plan  also  esta- 
blished a  new  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  to  oversee  Federal 
labor-management  policies  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  administer- 
ing the  policies. 

The  current  separate  agency  or- 
ganization gives  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  the  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
planning  and  administering  an 
objective  Government-wide  pro- 
gram of  personnel  management. 
This  includes  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  agencies  are  performing 
properly  under  civil  service  laws, 
regulations,  and  delegated  au- 
thorities. Also,  under  the  current 
structure,  0PM  has  the  opportun- 
ity for  innovative  planning  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  Federal  work 
force,   executive   and  employee 


development,  and  pilot  projects  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  various  admin- 
istrative practices. 

The  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  as  currently  organized, 
should  be  free  from  role  conflicts 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  merit  principles.  The  Board 
meets  its  responsibility  by  adjudi- 
cating cases  of  alleged  violation  of 
tlie  merit  system,  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  its  decision  and  ord- 
ers, ordering  stays  of  personnel  ac- 
tions in  cases  where  it  determines 
that  such  relief  is  justified,  and 
conducting  studies  of  merit  sys- 
tems. Within  the  MSPB,  there  is  a 
special  counsel  which,  in  line  with 
the  role  of  the  Board  as  protector 
of  the  merit  system,  has  the  power 
to  receive  and  investigate  allega- 
tions of  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tices including  reprisals  against 
whistleblowers,  and  to  bring  disci- 
plinary charges  before  the  MSPB 
against  those  who  violate  merit 
system  law. 

Creation  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  eliminated 
the  responsibilities  that  were 
shared  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Labor-Management 
Relations  and  the  part-time 
Federal  Labor-Relations  Council. 
FLRA  eliminates  what  was  per- 
ceived by  Federal  employee  un- 
ions and  others  as  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  the  FLR  Council,  as  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  top 
managers  and  policy  makers  in 
the  administration  —  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Director  of  Office  of  Management 
&  Budget,  and  Secretary  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  CSRA  repealed  the  pre- 1979 
Government-wide  requirement 
for  objective  performance  ratings 
so  that  each  agency  may  develop 
its' own  appraisal  system.  Perfor- 
mance appraisals  under  the  new 
system  are  the  basis  for  decisions 
to  train,  reward,  assign,  promote, 


demote,  retain,  or  remove  employ- 
ees. The  CSRA  requires  that  new 
appraisal  systems  must  make  it 
possible  for  agencies  to: 

—  advise  employees  on  what 
the  critical  elements  of 
their  jobs  are; 

—  establish  performance 
standards  that  will  permit 
accurate  evaluation  of  job 
performance  on  the  basis  of 
objective,  job-related  cri- 
teria; 

—  assist  employees  to  improve 
unacceptable  performance; 
and 

—  reassign,  demote,  or  remove 
those  employees  whose  per- 
formance continues  to  be 
unacceptable,  but  only 
after  they  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  can  perform  accept- 
ably and  have  failed  to 
improve. 

The  Act  requires  agencies  to 
inform  employees  of  the  critical 
elements  and  performance  stan- 
dards of  their  jobs  by  October  1, 
1981.  During  the  interim  period, 
0PM  will  require  agencies  to  pro- 
vide written  warnings  to  employ- 
ees prior  to  the  initiation  of  demo- 
tion or  removal  actions  based  on 
poor  performance. 


Personnel  Actions 

WELCOME 

Technical  Services  Division 
Deborah    Dustin,  management 

analyst,      Systems  Management 

Branch,  Washington,  B.C. 

Phillip    Gillispie,  management 

analyst,      Systems  Management 

Branch,  Washington,  D.C. 
Conchita  Langley,  clerk-typist, 

Systems  Management  Branch,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Tobacco  Division 

Jeffrey  J.  Melago,  clerk,  Chelten- 
ham, Maryland 
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FOUR  AMS  EMPLOYEES  HONORED 


Four  AMS  employees  received 
superior  service  awards  from 
Deputy  Secretary  James  Williams 
at  the  department's  annual  honor 
awards  ceremony  in  May. 

Emma  R.  Breeze,  Paul  R.  Dick- 
son, Clay  J.  Ritter,  and  James  L. 
Smith  received  the  department's 
second  highest  award. 

Emma  R.  Breeze  received  her 
award  in  recognition  of  excep- 
tional proficiency  in  performing 
clerical  duties  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Indianapolis 
market  news  office. 

Breeze  joined  the  livestock 
market  news  office  at  Indianapo- 
lis in  1971.  Prior  work  assign- 
ments included  clerical  positions 
with  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  and  with  an  insurance 
agency.  A  native  of  Indiana, 
Breeze  was  born  in  Frankfort,  gra- 
duated from  Lebanon  High 
School,  Lebanon,  and  now  lives  in 
Indianapolis. 

Paul  R.  Dickson  was  cited  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  major  contributions  to 
the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  instrument  classification 
and  electronic  recording  pro- 
cedures designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  cotton  marketing 
system. 

Dickson  has  served  the  cotton 
division  of  the  Agricultural  Mark- 
eting Service  since  1957.  Begin- 
ning as  a  field  representative,  he 
later  held  positions  as  a  cotton 
market  reporter,  assistant  area 
director,  and  area  director.  Born 
and  raised  in  Morrilton,  Ark., 
Dickson  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  agriculture.  He 
lives  in  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Clay  J.  Ritter  received  his 
award  for  outstanding  perfor- 
mance and  service  to  the  depart- 
ment in  preparing  timely  and 
accurate  reports  on  the  effects  of 
the     nationwide  independent 


truckers'  strike.  These  reports 
enabled  the  department  to  make 
effective  decisions  during  a 
national  crisis. 

Ritter,  who  is  chief  of  the 
market  news  branch,  started  his 
career  with  the  department  in 
1949.  He  served  as  a  marketing 
specialist  and  as  a  fruit  and  veget- 
able market  reporter. 

A  native  of  Colorado,  Ritter  was 
born  in  Glenwood  Springs  and 
raised  in  nearby  Newscastle.  He 
graduated  from  Colorado  State 
University  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture.  Ritter  now  lives  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 

James  L.  Smith  was  cited  for 
showing  outstanding  leadership 
and  dedicated  service.  He  expedi- 
tiously developed  and  imple- 
mented regulations  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to 
safeguard  livestock  producers 
from  financial  losses  resulting 
from  meat  packer  failures. 

Smith  was  recently  appointed 
deputy  administrator  for  the 
packers  and  stockyards  program. 
He  joined  that  program  as  a  lives- 
tock marketing  specialist  in  1957, 
later  serving  as  an  area  supervi- 
sor, and  then  chief  of  the  livestock 
procurement  branch. 

Prior  to  beginning  his  federal 
career,  he  worked  as  a  cattle  buyer 
and  as  an  operator,  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  of  their  livestock 
and  grain  farm. 

Smith,  now  lives  in  Potomac, 
Md.,  was  born  and  raised  in 
Calumet,  Okla.  He  graduated 
from  Oklahoma  State  University 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  animal  hus- 
bandry. 


From  top  to  botton  Emma  Breeze,  Paul 
Dickson,  Clay  Ritter,  James  Smith. 
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PEOPLE  IN  ACTION- 


Shirley  Woolridge 
Information  Division 


'Extraordinary"  is  a  word  that 
describes  Shirley  Woolridge,  sec- 
retary, information  division, 
AMS,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  working  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  full 
time,  Woolridge  is  a  volunteer  for 
the  National  Capital  Area  Kidney 
Foundation.  The  native  Washing- 
tonian  has  one  son  Bernard 
(Peanut),  19,  who  has  had  two  kid- 
ney transplants.  The  first  kidney 
was  a  donation  from  Shirley,  and 
the  second,  transplanted  in 
December  1977,  is  failing  and 
Peanut  is  now  on  dialysis. 

"My  son  Peanut  has  accepted 
the  loss  of  his  kidneys,"  said  Wool- 
ridge. "I  had  to  adjust  to  this  loss 
and  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to 
accept  it." 

With  the  help  of  many  friends, 
the  active  fund  raiser  sold  over  70 


cases  of  Tootsie  Roll  banks  to* 
benefit  the  Kidney  Foundation 
last  year.  She  participated  in  a 
"Run-a-thon,  Run  for  the  Health 
of  it,"  and  with  her  friends,  col- 
lected nearly  $200  for  the  Kidney 
Foundation  from  sponsors  for 
runner  Eldon  Woodland,  Peanut's 
friend.  The  13-year  AMS  veteran 
also  distributes  educational 
materials  on  the  donor  program 
and  keeps  informed  on  upcoming 
events. 

"I  never  realized  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  body  organs 
such  as  the  kidneys,  heart,  liver, 
or  the  eyes,"  comments  Woolridge. 
"until  my  son  experienced  the  loss 
of  his  kidneys.  People  should 
never  take  their  health  for 
granted.  You  don't  always  get 
well." 


VOLCANO 
cont'd  from  p.  1 

Earlier,  transportation  problems 
throughout  ,  Washington  dis- 
rupted schedules  for  marketing 
order  committee  meetings,  includ- 
ing an  organizational  session  for 
the  brand  new  spearment  oil  pro- 
gram. That  was  pushed  back  from 
May  19  to  May  22  and  moved  from 
Pasco  to  Richland,  Wash.  Ellen- 
burg,  Wash,  meetings  of  the 
Washington  apricot  and  peach 
committees  were  rescheduled  for 
June. 

While  the  holiday  weekend  kept 
disruptions  at  his  office  to  a 
minimum  despite  the  Portland 
fallout,  there  has  been  one  lasting 
effect  for  Perrin  personally. 

"I've  quit  driving  my  car,"  he 
said,  "you  could  ruin  it  in  three 
minutes  driving  in  those  condi- 
tions. I'm  taking  the  bus." 

And  one  other  little-reported 
aspect  of  the  ash  and  dust.  "It 
smells  like  a  cement  factory,"  Per- 
rin reported. 

Like  Perrin,  Ron  Cole,  officer- 
in-charge  of  the  Moses  Lake, 
Wash,  livestock  market  news 
office  is  saving  a  lot  of  money  on 
gas. 


Moses  Lake  was  under  some  of 
the  heaviest  fallout— about  three 
inches.  Cole  is  still  walking  every- 
where because  vehicles  raise  the 
dust.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  cars  are 
out  of  action  because  of  overheat- 
ing and  engine  failure. 

Cole's  office  was  closed  from 
May  19  to  the  23rd,  but  he  walked 
down  to  the  office  twice  to  "dust" 
the  new  high-speed  market  news 
transmission  system.  "We 
couldn't  have  operated  anyway," 
Cole  said,  "because  most  of  the 
four  days  we  had  no  electricity  — 
or  it  was  on  and  off.  We're  still  not 
back  to  normal,  but  the  volcanic 
ash  apparently  is  not  a  health 
problem.  In  fact,  because  we 
walked  everywhere  the  first 
week,  it  could  have  been  health- 
ful." 

The  fallout  hit  only  the  north- 
ern corner  of  Utah  but  ramifica- 
tions extended  throughout  an 
area  where  cattle  feeders  regu- 
larly report  prices  to  Ron  Boyd, 
officer-in-charge  of  the  livestock 
market  news  office  in  North  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Boyd  said  one  owner  lost  three 
head  of  cattle  out  of  a  10,000-head 
feedlot  in  Cornell,  Wash.  A  veteri- 
narian told  the  owner  cause  of 


death  was  sand  colic  caused  by 
ingestion  of  volcanic  ash. 

Boyd  reported  increased 
demand  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
market  for  cattle  to  be  shipped  to 
Washington  packers  for  slaugh- 
ter, since  few  animals  were  mov- 
ing to  market  there. 

Although  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  in  west  Mon- 
tana were  ordered  closed  by  the 
governor,  the  fallout  was  not 
severe  enough  to  interrupt  opera- 
tions at  the  Billings  livestock 
market  news  office  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  state.  Officer  in 
charge  Donald  Hirst  and  clerk- 
typist  Sharon  Vietz  opened  as 
usual  May  19,  but  admitted  it  was 
an  "uncomfortable"  day. 


AMS 
inAction 

JOSIE  DO  WNE  Y,  EDITOR 

AMS  in  ACTION  is  published  for  the 
employees  of  AMS.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  contribute  through  their 
division's  representative. 

Editor's  office  is  located  in  Room  3086- 
So.  Bldg.  Washington.  D.C.  20250  FTS 
447-8999 
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Entire  building  total  loss 

OKLAHOMA  MARKET  REPORTS 
ROLL  ON  IN  SPITE  OF  FIRE 


The  charred  west  wall  of  the  livestock  exchange  building  shows  the  extensive  damage  done  to  the 
livestock  market  news  and  other  offices  by  the  June  6  fire.  All  equipment,  including  a  new  AMS 
telecommunication  unit,  was  a  total  loss. 


Photo  coiirtesy  Oklahoma  Cowman  magazine 


by  John  Nicholas  and  Karen  Warlick 

"No  telephones,  no  leased-wire, 
no  instant-dial  service. 

"I've  been  trying  to  keep  our 
office  running  by  working  out  of 
an  attache  case  for  the  past  six 
weeks,"  said  Howard  Dinges, 
livestock  market  news  reporter  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Howard's  "attache  case"  office 
opened  June  9  after  fire  gutted 
the  historic  livestock  exchange 
building  of  the  Oklahoma 
National  Stockyards.  The  fire. 


which  raged  for  hours  on  June  7, 
completely  destroyed  all  records 
and  equipment  of  the  livestock 
market  news  office.  "Nothing  was 
salvageable,"  said  Dinges. 

With  no  damage  to  auction 
barns  or  stockyards  proper,  the 
world's  largest  feeder  cattle 
market  opened  its  doors  for  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  June  9.  The 
market  news  staff  and  35  cattle 
firms  operating  out  of  temporary 
space  around  the  stockyards  did 
their  best  to  conduct  business  as 
usual. 


"We  started  relaying  all  our 
information  to  the  Amarillo 
Livestock  Market  News  office," 
said  Dinges,  "and  due  to  the  out- 
standing cooperation  of  the 
Amarillo  staff,  our  reports  were 
disseminated  over  the  AMS 
leased-wire  system  with  only 
minimal  delays.  State  of 
Oklahoma  reporters  also  went  all 
out  to  help.  For  example,  Gary 
Bleedsoe,  state  market  news 
reporter  at  the  Oklahoma  Capitol, 
provided  us  with  all  incoming 
information,"  noted  Dinges. 

"Fire  just  makes  it  very  incon- 
venient to  operate,  especially 
when  you  have  no  telephone, 
leased-wire,  or  instant-dial  ser- 
vice," Dinges  observed.  "But  busi- 
ness has  gone  on  as  usual.  The 
largest  receipts  for  any  week  this 
year  arrived  in  Oklahoma  City  the 
week  of  July  14-18  when  we  had 
35,000  head  of  cattle,  with  20,000 
arriving  in  one  day." 

In  mid- July,  mobile  homes  were 
moved  into  the  stockyards  to 
house  offices  for  the  various  com- 
panies and  government  agencies 
operating  at  the  stockyards.  Home 
for  the  market  news  staff  will  be 
trailer  #7  for  the  next  two  years 
since  that  is  the  estimated  time 
for  rebuilding  the  exchange  build- 
ing. 

Plans  for  the  market  news 
trailer  are  to  bring  in  office  furni- 
ture, including  data  communica- 
tion equipment,  from  the  Wichita 
office  after  the  market  closed 
there  August  1.  Phones,  including 
instant-dial  service,  were  hooked 
up  the  week  of  July  21.  "That  was 
a  big  relief  since  the  Washington 
office  could  then  reach  me  during 

See  FIRE,  p.  3 


Victory  on  the  Greens 

AMS  Defeats  Cracker  jack  OT  Golf  Team 
in  First  Annual  Match 


by  Lew  Brodsky 

"Better  luck  next  time." 

"That's  what  you  think.  This  time  was 
the  last  time!"  said  Ron  Schrader.  With 
that  brief  exchange  of  words,  indicating 
heartfelt  friendship  and  sportsmanship, 
Schrader,  director  of  USDA's  Office  of 
Transportation,  presented  the  tourna- 
ment trophy  to  AMS  Administrator  Bar- 
bara Schlei  in  July.  It  signified  a  "glori- 
ous" AMS  victory  in  the  first  annual 
AMS/OT  golf  match.  According  to 
Schrader,  it  may  also  be  the  last  annual^ 
match. 

The  foursome  who  yelled  "fore"  for  AMS 
were  Bob  March  (team  captain)  and  Carl  Cono- 
ver.  Dairy  Division;  Loyd  Frazier,  Cotton  Divi- 
sion; and  Bill  Struck,  Personnel  Division.  They 
drove,  chipped,  and  putted  their  way  to  victory 
over  OT's  Ron  Vail  (team  captain),  Jim  Lauth, 
Russ  Hinds,  and  Ron  Schrader. 

The  competition  was  open  to  current  and 
retired  employees  of  AMS  and  OT  who  live  in 
the  greater  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

"It  wasn't  fair,"  complained 
Schrader,  tongue-in  cheek. 
"Barbara  used  unfair  pressure 
to  win  the  title  for  AMS  by 
threatening  to  fire  all  the 
members  of  her  team  if  they 
lost."  Schrader  observed  he 
couldn't     take     the  same 
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approach.  "Heck,  I  was  a  player  on  the  OT 
team,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  threaten  my 
own  job!" 

Adding  insult  to  Schrader's  injury, 
AMS's  Bill  Struck  also  received  an  indivi- 
dual trophy  for  low  net  score  of  the  match. 
And  some  golfers  from  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  were 
also  at  the  ceremony,  enjoying  the  after- 
math of  the  OT  defeat.  They,  too,  had  been 
victors  over  a  Schrader  challenge  in  a 
match  played  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Schlei  took  special  delight  in  calling 
together  many  members  of  the  AMS  staff  to 
witness  the  trophy  presentation.  In  May, 
Schrader  had  been  certain  his  team  would  win 
and  was  very  vocal  about  an  anticipated  "easy 
victory."  As  one  observer  put  it,  "You  almost 
thought  Muhammed  Ali  was  in  town,  preparing 
for  a  fight  with  Larry  Holmes." 

"The  winning  team  shall  receive  a  beautiful 
trophy  which  you  can  see  in  my  office  anytime 
after  the  match,"  Schrader  told  Schlei  when 
extending  the  challenge. 

"I'll  be  happy  to  visit  your 
office,"  responded  the  AMS 
administrator,  "but  I  think 
looking  at  an  empty  shelf  will 
be  very  dull." 

To  further  celebrate  the 
AMS  victory,  Schlei  presented 
each  AMS  team  member  with  a 

See  GOLF,  p.8 


The  AMS  golf  team,  winner  of  the  first  annual  AMS/OT  golf  match,  receive  the  plaudits  of  OT  Director  Ron  Schrader,  seated,  and  AMS  Adminis- 
trator Barbara  Schlei.  The  victors,  decked  out  in  their  "champ  "  T-shirts,  are  from  left:  Bill  Struck,  Personnel  Division;  Loyd  Frazier,  Cotton  Divi- 
sion; Carl  Conover,  Dairy  Division;  and  team  Captain  Bob  March,  Dairy  Division. 
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^PEOPLE  IN  ACTION  

KITTY  JACOBS  RETIRES  -MOMENTARILY 


Atlanta  leased- wire  office 
employee  back  on  the  job 

by  Julia  Conkling 

What  does  a  government 
employee  with  22  years  of  service, 
18  in  AMS,  do  with  her  free  time 
after  she  retires?  She  goes  back  to 
work,  of  course! 

That  is  what  Katherine  I. 
"Kitty"  Jacobs  did  after  she 
retired  Friday,  March  31, 1977,  as 
supervisor  of  AMS'  leased- wire  at 
Atlanta.  However,  she  was  back 
on  the  job  the  following  Monday. 

"I  didn't  want  to  work  full  time 
so  I  decided  to  retire,"  Kitty 
explained.  "However,  I  offered  to 
work  part-time  and  when  I'm 
needed  to  fill  in.  So,  now  I  work 
three  days  a  week  from  11  a.m. 
until  3  p.m.  What  more  could  I 
want?" 

Kitty  joined  AMS  in  1962  as  a 
leased-wire  operator  in  the 
Atlanta  office.  In  1967,  she  was 


promoted  to  supervisor.  One  of  the 
employees  Kitty  trained  and 
supervised.  Colleen  Freese,  is  now 
the  office  supervisor. 

Kitty  said  she  has  the  best  of 
two  worlds— a  little  work  with  a 
lot  of  pleasure!  By  working  part- 
time,  she  "stays  out  of  mischief 
while  earning  money  for  her  trav- 
els. 


"I  just  returned  from  a  'jazzy' 
trip  to  New  Orleans  with  some  of 
my  friends.  What  fun!  Since  I've 
been  retired,  I've  also  toured  the 
Western  states,  New  England, 
and  Hawaii.  Of  course,  I  take 
many  side  trips  to  the  Georgia 
mountains  and  other  nearby 
sight-seeing  places,  as  well," 
Kitty  said. 

Kitty  was  born  in  the  north 
Georgia  mountain  town  of  Clarks- 
ville  in  1911.  She  was  married  to 
Graham  Jacobs  for  43  years  and 
lived  and  worked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  Richmond,  and 
Daytona  Beach,  as  well  as 
Atlanta.  Before  her  USDA 
employment,  Kitty  worked  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice, and  local  stockbrokers. 

"AMS  has  been  the  best  to  me.  I 
hope  to  continue  working  for  this 
agency  as  long  as  they  need  me," 
Kitty  concluded. 
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Pautler  Named  MRD  Branch  Chief 


FIRE,  from  p.l 

work  hours  and  not  have  to  call  me 
at  home  in  the  evening,"  Dinges 
said. 

The  Spanish-styled  exchange 
building  has,  since  1910,  served  as 
a  center  for  livestock  marketing 
throughout  a  multi-state  area. 
For  many,  it  has  been  a  symbol  of 
the  strength  of  the  livestock 
industry  in  the  Southwest.  The 
building,  listed  in  the  National 
Record  of  Historical  Places,  had 
been  damaged  in  a  1913  blaze  that 
also  required  two  years  to  rebuild 
the  building. 

"A  short  in  electrical 
wiring,was  unofficially  blamed 
for  the  June  7  fire,"  said  Dinges. 

(John  Nicholas  is  editor  of  AMS  IN 
ACTION.  Karen  War  lick  is  a  public 
information  specialist  with  the  Dallas 
regional  office.) 


By  Susanne  Bostick 

Charles  "Bud"  Pautler,  a 
mathematical  statistician,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  Market 
Research  and  Development 
Division's  statistics  branch. 
Before  joining  AMS  in  June, 
Pautler  had  worked  10  years  for 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

While  at  ADAMHA,  Pautler 
worked  on  several  research  pro- 
jects, most  dealing  with  alcohol- 
ism. One  of  the  more  rewarding 
projects,  he  says,  was  "success- 
fully developing  a  way  to  detect 
alcohol  from  an  ordinary  blood 
sample,  the  kind  a  doctor  might 
take  at  an  annuaX physical  exam." 
Pautler  credits  the  success  to,  "my 


application  of  an  existing  statisti-. 
cal  technique  to  the  problem  we 
were  trying  to  solve,  and  finding 
that  it  worked." 

Reports  on  the  study  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Pautler,  a  native  of  southern 
Illinois,  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
mathematics  from  St.  Louis 
University  in  1968.  Before  joining 
ADAMHA  in  1970,  he  earned  an 
M.A.  in  statistics  from  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

After  moving  to  the  Washing- 
ton area,  he  did  part-time  gradu- 
ate work  at  George  Washington 
University  where  he  was  awarded 
a  doctorate  in  mathematical 
statistics  last  February. 

(Susanne  Bostick  is  a  public  information 
specialist  with  the  Washington  office.) 
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'isMls  Jcins  PAQA  Fence 


by  Dale  May 

Automation  sometimes  is  a 
threat  to  employees  who  have 
been  carrying  out,  manually, 
work  that  machines  are  intro- 
duced to  do. 

Often,  those  machines  replace 
the  employees,  who  are  put  out  of 
work. 

But  the  new  automated  data 
system  that  the  AMS  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  has  'hired'  to 
help  administer  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
represents  a  friend  to  all  F&V 
regulatory  branch  employees  in 
Washington  and  four  field  offices. 

'Goldie'— the  system  has  been 
dubbed  in  honor  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  PACA  this  year— 
has  arrived  on  the  scene  just  in 
time.  The  old  manual  system  of 
keeping  card  files  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  index  cards,  exten- 
sive banks  of  file  cabinets  housing 
yellowed  records  and  licenses, 
rotary  drum  files— and  even  the 
ten-year  old  tape-type  word  pro- 
cessing machines  that  wear  out 
and  have  irreplaceable  parts  — 
had  become  an  antiquated  method 
that  wasn't  keeping  pace  with  the 
modern  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try. 

While  produce  firms  number 
about  the  same  now  as  in  1930 
when  the  PAC  Act  was  enacted, 
they  are  much  larger  today  and 
their  business  transactions  much 
more  complex.  Information  on  the 
operations  of  these  firms  must  be 
kept  by  the  regulatory  branch  to 
administer  the  law.  And  most 
important,  access  to  that  informa- 
tion must  be  instantaneous. 


Enter  Goldie,  with  the  help  of 
AMS  technical  services  division 
experts— particularly  manage- 
ment analyst,  Constance  Kulik, 
who  designed  the  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  fruit  and  veget- 
able division  and  PACA. 


Over  a  3-1/2  year  period,  the 
TSD  analysts  worked  closely  with 
the  PACA  staff  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  PACA  work 
needs.  They  documented  PACA 
procedures,  work  flow,  and  prob- 
lem areas,  then  sought  an 
automated  system  that  would 
offer  the  right  benefits  at  the 
least  cost. 

Once  firms  to  lease  the  equip- 
ment were  selected,  TSD  and  the 
F&V  regulatory  branch  worked 
with  them  in  developing,  testing, 
and  re-testing  the  system. 
Methods  of  using  the  system  were 
worked  out  and  PACA  personnel 
trained. 

All  this  activity  was  aimed  at 
"developing  and  delivering  a  sys- 


tem that  would  be  technically 
correct  and  that  we  could  support 
for  years  to  come,"  said  John  Mik- 
las,  TSD  director.  "At  the  same 
time,  we  were  interested  in  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  accepted  by 
those  who  will  be  using  it  and  a 
system  that  would  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  and  PACA." 

As  for  what  those  needs  were, 
John  Gardner,  F&V  regulatory 
branch  chief,  puts  it  this  way: 

"We  simply  needed  a  faster  and 
better  system  of  keeping  tab  on 
produce  firms'  current  and  past 
business  operations  to  protect  all 
the  honest  and  ethical  people  in 
the  produce  industry  from  bad 
operators.  It  was  taking  45  days  to 
check  PACA  license  applications 
from  produce  firms  and  get  the 
licenses  issued." 

The  regulatory  branch  staffers, 
who  will  continue  to  review  the 
applications,  but  with  the  help  of 

Goldie  now,  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  job  of  reviewing  and 
issuing  the  licenses  in  10  to  15 
days.  This  means  the  firms  can 
begin  business  operations  sooner, 
and  the  PACA  regional  offices  and 
state  departments  of  agriculture 
will  be  able  to  more  quickly  get 
information  on  license  issuances, 
renewals,  and  terminations. 

From  the  beginning  of  PACA  50 
years  ago,  licenses  have  been  the 
key  enforcement  tool.  A  produce 
firm  that  repeatedly  fails  to  pay 
for  its  produce  purchases,  fails  to 
deliver  as  agreed  in  contracts,  or 
in  other  ways  breaks  the  PACA 
"ethical  business"  code,  can  lose 
its  license.  Then  the  firm  can't  do 
business  in  produce. 
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The  old  way— hundreds  of  thousands  of 
index  cards  and  banks  of  file  cabinets  hous- 
ing yellowed  records  and  licenses.  Christine 
Sullivan,  a  senior  application  examiner, 
searches  for  a  card. 


Goldie's  four  Washington,  D.C., 
terminals— along  with  two 
printers  and  a  processing  unit  — 
were  put  into  operation  early  this 
year.  They  tie  in  directly  to  a  com- 
mercial computer  service  in  Rock- 
ville,  Md. 

As  the  Privacy  Act  applies  to 
other  employees,  it  applies— in  a 
sense— to  Goldie,  too.  The  PACA 
staff  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
access  to  the  records  contained  in 
the  automated  system,  and  those 
records  will  be  more  secure  than  if 
they  were  in  open  file  cabinets. 

"We're  gradually  getting  the 
bugs  out  of  the  automated  sys- 
tem," said  Miklas.  "Once  that's 
done,  the  regulatory  branch 
should  see  some  real  results  in 
terms  of  greater  efficiency  in 
licensing  produce  firms,  keeping 
records,  and  retrieving  license 
and  complaint  information 
needed  to  administer  PACA." 

This  fall,  TSD's  Michael  Singer 
will  work  with  the  regulatory 
branch  in  studying  how  the  four 
PACA  field  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Ft.  Worth 
can  benefit  even  more  directly 
from  Goldie's  service. 

F&V  regulatory  branch 
employees  look  forward  to  a  long 
association  with  their  new  friend, 
Goldie,  during  the  second  50  years 
of  PACA. 

(Dale  May  is  AMS  information  deputy 
director,  Washington,  D.C.) 


License  Section  Chief  Wilbur  Rife  discusses  operation  of  new  processor  with 
Annie  Sanders,  a  supervisor  of  application  examiners. 


Photos  by  Terry  Walsh 


Cora  Baldwin,  an  application  examiner,  at  new  keyboard  and  terminal. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  ACT:  Changes  Affecting  You 


By  Renny  Leps 

Changes  brought  about  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  (CSRA) 
include  new  procedures  affecting 
all  civil  service  system  employees 
from  GS-1  through  Executive 
Level  IV. 

One  change  affecting  all 
employees  sets  new  procedures  for 
adverse  actions  and  appeals.  Now, 
adverse  actions  such  as  removals 
and  suspensions  for  over  14  days 
(formerly  30),  and  reductions  in 
grade  or  pay  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Merit  System  Protection 
Board  (MSPB).  Employees  in 
organized  bargaining  units  also 
may  be  able,  under  their  nego- 
tiated agreements,  to  ask  their 
union  to  seek  arbitration  instead 
of  appealing  to  MSPB. 

New  procedures  for  handling 
discrimination  complaints  are  dis- 
cussed under  two  situations  con- 
cerning appeal  rights.  The  first 
includes  agency  actions  which  the 
employee  claims  were  discrimina- 
tory and  which  are  of  a  type  that 
may  be  appealed  to  MSPB.  These, 
called  "mixed  cases,"  involve  such 
actions  as  removals  and  demo- 
tions. Agencies  have  120  days  to 
resolve  the  discrimination  issue 


by  using  both  counseling  and 
investigation.  If  the  employee  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  final  agency 
decision,  or  if  time  runs  out,  he  or 
she  may  appeal  to  MSPB.  How- 
ever, instead  of  going  to  the  Board 
with  a  "mixed  case,"  the 
employee's  union  may  instead  call 
for  grievance  arbitration. 

The  second  situation  covers 
discrimination  complaints  about 
actions  or  failures  to  act  which  are 
not  appealable  to  MSPB,  such  as 
promotions  and  working  condi- 
tions. In  this  case,  the  employee 
may  appeal  the  final  agency 
action  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 
or  a  union,  as  above,  may  call  for 
grievance  arbitration  procedures. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  deci- 
sion is  made  by  MSPB,  EEOC,  or 
an  arbitrator,  an  employee  has  the 
right  to  appeal  that  decision  to  a 
U.S.  District  Court. 

Another  CSRA  change  affects 
the  trial  period  new  managers  and 
supervisors  are  required  to  serve 
before  their  appointments  become 
final.  Those  who  do  not  satisfac- 
torily complete  the  trial  period 
may  be  returned  to  position  of  no 
lower  pay  and  grade  than  those 
they  occupied  before  assuming 


their  managerial  or  supervisory 
assignments. 

A  major  provision  of  CSRA  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  (SES),  which 
includes  managers  at  the  GS-16 
through  Executive  Level  IV  or 
their  equivalents  in  the  executive 
branch. 

The  intent  behind  SES  is  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  Federal 
government  to  attract  and  keep 
top  managers,  to  use  their  abili- 
ties productively,  and  to  pay  them 
according  to  their  performance. 
Retention  in  SES  is  based  on  good 
performance. 

Among  the  evaluation  criteria 
used  in  the  annual  rating  of  SES 
executives  are:  improvements  in 
efficiency  and  productivity;  work 
quality;  timeliness  of  perfor- 
mance; and  success  in  meeting 
affirmative  action  goals.  Ratings 
range  from  "fully  successful"  to 
"marginal"  or  "unsatisfactory." 
Failures  to  improve  performance 
rating,  which  indicate  a  need  for 
action,  may  lead  to  removal  from 
the  program. 

(Renny  Leps  is  a  personnel  management  spe- 
cialist with  AMS  Personnel  Division,  Wash- 
ington.) 


Personnel  Actions 

Dairy  Division 

WELCOME: 

Doris  Currier,  statistical  clerk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  E.  Horsley,  milk-sampler 
tester,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Nicholas  M.  Masur,  auditor, 
Maryland  Heights,  Md. 

Teresa  White,  clerk-typist,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PROMOTION: 

Edward     T.     Coughlin  was 

appointed  as  deputy  director,  for 
Order  Enforcement  and  Order  Opera- 
tion, Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  Jan.  13, 1980. 


TRANSITION: 

Constance  M.  Brenner,  formerly 
a  marketing  specialist  with  the  office 
of  the  milk  market  administrator, 
Portland,  Ore.  has  been  appointed  as 
Dairy  Products  marketing  specialist 
with  the  Dairy  Division,  Washington, 
D.C,  effective  May  4, 1980. 

RETIREMENT: 

Leora  F.  McGuire,  milk-sampler 
tester,  Alexandria,  Va. 

AWARDS: 

Janice  Phillips,  secretary- 
stenographer,  Washington,  D.C, 
received  a  special  achievement  award 
for  continued  excellence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  secretarial  duties  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Cooperative    Qualification  Branch 


and  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Federal  Milk  Order  program. 

Debbie  Dillon,  secretary- 
stenographer,  Washington,  D.C, 
received  a  special  achievement  award 
for  continued  excellence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duties  contributing  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Milk  Order  programs. 

BLOOD  DONATIONS: 

Robert  F.  Greene  —  3  gallons 
Margaret  V.  Marshall  —  3  gallons 
John  Rourke  — 5  gallons 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  AWARDS: 

Central  Arizona 
Joe  Albright  -  30  years 
Betty  Day  - 10  years 
Bonnie  Van  Epps  - 1 0  years 

See  PERSONNEL,  p.  7 
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PERSONNEL,  from  p.  6 
Central  Arkansas 

Maurine  Breece  -  20  years 

Chicago  Region  &  Indiana 

10  years: 

Brian  C  Anderson 
Robert  A.  Bohse 
Angeline  R.  Enz 
Robert  L.  Gottschalk 
Gary  R.  Henke 
Edward  G.  Herrmann 
Joseph  J.  Hunter 
Ernestine  Jackson 
James  R.  Steudel 

25  years: 

James  L.  Kalkofen 
William  L.  Nelson 
William  E.  Tennill 

30  years: 

Roger  H.  Nordeen 
Haskell  L.  Seal 

Eastern  Ohio- Western 
Pennsylvania 

Albert  J.  Bokar  -  30  years 
John  H.  Currie  -  25  years 
Herbert  A.  Uhrich  -  25  years 

Eastern  Colorado 

W.  Arvil  James  - 10  years 

20  years: 

Earl  E.  Conroy 
Kenneth  F.  Mesch 
William  J.  Strong 
James  R.  Thomas 

Benjamin  J.  Deaver  -  30  years 
Greater  Kansas 

Walter  W.  Bolte  -  20  years 
Quentin  J.  Schumacher  -  20  years 
James  H.  Williamson  -  25  years 

Southeastern  Florida 

Owen  K.  Underwood  -  25  years 

Louisville-Lexington-Evansville 

Joan  E.  Neidig  -  20  years 
Ralph  C.  Garner  -  30  years 
Era  F.  Largent,  Jr.  -  30  years 

Middle  Atlantic 

James  D.  Brice  -  20  years 
Frederick  W.  Ebner,  Jr.  -  25  years 
W.  Arthur  Snyder  -  30  years 

New  Orleans 

Henry  T.  Boyd  -  20  years 


Kenneth  C.  Meatier  -  20  years 
Keith  P.  Veltman  -  25  years 

Ohio  Valley 

Richard  L.  Hale  - 10  years 

20  years: 

James  P.  Curl 
Denver  D.  Lightner 
Phyllis  A.  Seaman 

C.  Mack  Endsley  -30  years 
Walter  Stein  -  30  years 

R.  J.  Quaintance  -  40  years 
Oklahoma  Metropolitan 

David  D.  Dyer  -  years 

25  years: 

Doris  A.  Bell 
Billy  D.McMillin 
Charles  E.  Russell 

James  W.  Lee  -  30  years 

Oregon-Washington 

10  years: 

Richard  E.  Becker 
Robert  H.  Ely 
Edward  J.  Haynes  Jr. 
Nester  W.  Tan 

20  years: 

Leo  Gonzales  Jr. 
Shirley  L.  Richards 
Eugene  Singleton 

25  years: 

James  A.  Burger 
Fredrick  J.  Peters 

Howard  H.  Becker  -  30  years 

St.  Louis-Ozarks 

Marie  A.  Milloy  - 10  years 
Virginia  T.  Hahn  -  20  years 
Robert  O.  Inmon  -  30  years 

Southern  Michigan 

Richard  C.  McCullough  - 10  years 
Marie  L.  Hoffmann  -  20  years 
Donald  T.  Liden  -  20  years 
Robert  D.  Proctor  -  25  years 
Gerald  J.  McCarthy  -  30  years 
John  Wojno  -  30  years 

Texas 

Eugenia  N.  Franks  - 10  years 
James  Roberson  - 10  years 

20  years: 
Richard  Bowdoin 


Robert  E.  McGee 
M.  Leland  Morrow 

Carroll  Rosamond  -  25  years 

Upper  Midwest 
10  years: 

Ruth  J.  Bonstrom 
Stephen  F.  Joy 
Adele  M.  Knutson 

20  years: 

Durwood  A.  Brehm 
Thomas  P.  Konzen 
Donald  R.  Mullen 

Aaron  L.  Reeves  -  25  years 
Hampton  J.  Dailey  -  30  years 

Washington,  D.C. 
10  years: 

Constance  M.  Brenner 
Goldie  T.  Burress 
Steven  G.  Levine 
Maurice  M.  Martin 
John  P.  Rourke 

25  years: 

Martin  J.  Dunn 
Robert  A.  Gayvert 
Alfred  E.  Laliberte 
Donald  E.  Turner 

Joel  L.  Blum  -  30  years 
Lenora  G.  Stewart  -  30  years 

Tobacco  Division 

RETIREMENTS: 

Percy  D.  Strickland,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  Region,  6-5-80 

Glenn  R.  Davis,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Region,  5-30-80 

Thomas  B.  Cammack,  Lexington, 
Ky.  Region,  5-16-80 

RESIGNATION: 

Rosalie  P.  Hersh,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Region,  4-8-80 

David  M.  Windham,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Region,  5-25-80 

TRANSITION: 

Glenn  W.  Stancil  to  supervisory 
agricultual  commodity  grader, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Region 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  AWARDS 

35  years 

Harry  Y.  Case 
Robert  C.  Cone 

See  PERSONNEL,  p.8 
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Leonard  J.  Ford 
George  M.  Maitland 
Bennie  E.  Newton 
Ernest  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Mack  T,  Trent 
Richard  A.  Williams 

30  years 

Thomas  S.  Adcock 
Frances  H.  Drew 
Andrew  J  Moody,  Jr. 
H.LynellStyke 

25  Years 

Opal  D.  Agee 
Ralph  L.  Chandler 
George  W.  Clark 
Ray  H.  Crosby 
Paul  T.  Donovan 
Norman  D.  Ethington 
J.  C.  Hawk 
John  S.  Hayes 
G.  Helen  Hendrix 
James  S.  Love 
Early  G.  Reams 
Robert  L.  Strickland 
Wayne  M.  Vance 

20  Years 

Edwin  J.  Cooper 
Otis  L.Elder 
Dalton  R.  Hawkins 
Newby  Price 
Ruth  C.  Shepherd 
Glenn  W.  Stancil 

10  Years 

Tony  A.  Bird 
Pete  Bowman 
VeraS.  Cockrell 
Leon  Collins 
Willard  R.  Hutcherson 
Thurl  B.  Locklear 
David  K.  Malone 
William  L.  Martin 
Roney  T.  Mercer 
Jerry  R.Rosser 
Helen  J.Stillwell 
Ira  W.  Tedder 
Stewarts.  Wells 

Cotton  Division 

PROMOTIONS: 

Eason,  Freda,  stat.  elk.  typ., 
Market  News  Section,  Memphis,  TN 
to  secretary-typ..  Market  News 
Section,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective 
5/18/80. 

Beaton,  Paul,  Agrl.  commod.  cotn., 
Lubbock,  TX  to  Cotton  Tedh.,  Ctemson 
Lab,  Clemson,  S.C.  effective  5/4/80. 

Bennett,  Mack,  supv.  agrl.  com- 
mod. grdr.,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  to  Area 
Director  Lubbock,  TX  effective 
5/4/80. 


AWARDS: 

Coleman,  Jeannette,  secretary- 
typst,  Washington,  D.C.,  QSI,  effec- 
tive 12/30/79. 

Reid,  George  T.,  fiber  processing 
equip,  operator,  Clemson,  S.C,  Special 
Achievement  Award,  effective 
1/3/80. 

Porch,  Anna  L.,  statistical  assis- 
tant Typst,  Memphis,  Tenn,  QSI, 
effective  4/20/80. 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division 
WELCOME: 

All  Regulatory  Branch,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Corinne  Howley,  clerk-typist. 
Sharon  Perry,  clerk-typist. 
Betty  Terry,  Clerk-typist. 
Karen  Madison,  clerk-typist,  sum- 
mer employee. 

PROMOTIONS: 

All  Regulatory  Branch,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Frances  J.  Fisher,  marketing 
technician. 

Elizabeth  S.  Bowman,  super- 
visory applications  examiner. 

Anne  Ruth  Sanders,  supervisory 
applications  examiner. 

Bernard  L.  Bailey,  application 
examiner. 

Cora  Lee  Baldwin,  application 
examiner. 

Valeria  S.  Gale,  application  exa- 
miner. 

Martha  J.  Seegers,  application 
examiner. 

Millie  L.  Wideman,  application 
examiner. 

AMSin 
ACTION 

Barbara  L.  Schlei 
AMS  Administrator 

John  Nicholas 

Editor 

AMS  in  ACTION  is  published  monthly 
for  the  employees  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  All  employees  are 
encouraged  to  submit  items  for  publica- 
tion. Contributions  should  be  forward- 
ed through  the  employee's  division 
representative. 
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Emma  P.  Mercer,  application  exa- 
miner. 

Christine  M.  Sullivan,  applica- 
tion examiner. 

Jeannette  H.  Alexander,  clerk- 
typist. 

Packers  &  Stockyards 

REASSIGNMENT: 

Russell  Heitkamp,  auditor,  Port- 
land, Ore.  to  Lawndale,  Calif. 

PROMOTIONS: 

Craig  Hangsleben,  marketing 
specialist,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  A.  Wiley,  auditor,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Katherine  Bragg,  marketing  spe- 
cialist (trainee),  Bedford,  Va. 

Loretta  Bailey,  auditor,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

WELCOME: 

Teresa  Toups,  marketing  special- 
ist, Portland,  Ore. 

Market  Research  and 
Development  Division 

WELCOME: 

Kathleen  M.  Kearney,  secretary- 
typist,  (part  time).  Animal  Products 
Group,  Beltsville,  Md. 

PROMOTION: 

Annette  White,  statistical  clerk. 
Statistics  Branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

AWARD: 

Edith  Louise  Davis,  secretary- 
typist.  Statistics  Branch,  received  a 
special  achievement  award  for  sus- 
tained superior  performance  substan- 
tially exceeding  the  requirements  of 
the  position. 


GOLF,  from  p.  2 

commemorative  tee-shirt,  pro- 
claiming the  fearless  foursome 
"1980  Champs."  An  unhappy 
Schrader  and  Ron  Vail  looked 
on,  "filled  with  remorse." 

"Laugh  now,"  said  the  OT 
chief,  "but  while  you're  busy 
celebrating,  I'm  working  with 
Congress  to  incorporate  AMS 
intoOT!" 

He  was  only  kidding.  Wasn't 
he? 

(Lew  Brodsky  is  AMS  information 
division  director,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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Rain  or  Shine,  They  Never 
Miss  Their  "Appointed  Rounds'' 


Mike  Pflueger,  left,  officer -in -charge  of  F&V market  news  office  at  New  York  City's  Hunt  Point 
Terminal  Market,  jots  down  latest  prices  received  from  John  Scobie,  salesman  for  Post  &  Taback, 
a  wholesale  receiver  at  the  largest  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  the  country. 


by  Bryan  Killikelly 

"Not  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat, 
nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  comple- 
tion of  their  appointed  rounds." 

This  tribute  to  Persian  messen- 
gers penned  by  Greek  historian 
Herodotus  around  400  BC,  today 
well  befits  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  news  reporters  covering 
New  York  City's  sprawling,  126- 
acre  Hunts  Point  Terminal  Mark- 
et, largest  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  in  the  country. 

Mike  Pflueger,  officer-in-char- 
ge,  and  his  three  associates  walk 
an  estimated  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
a  4-hour  span  each  day  while  mak- 


ing their  "appointed  rounds"  fre- 
quently through  rain,  snow,  heat, 
etc.  They  obtain  information  on 
prices,  supplies,  quality  and  a  host 
of  other  essential  facts  on  a  mark- 
et where  the  average  daily  ton- 
nage ranges  from  6,000  to  7,000 
tons. 

When  Mike  took  charge  of  the 
Hunts  Point  market  news  office 
in  1978,  he  quickly  realized  the 
information  he  and  his  staff  gath- 
ered was  being  issued  too  late  to  be 
meaningful  to  all  users.  With  a  lot 
of  ground  to  cover  and  many  per- 
sonal contacts  to  make,  the  task 
seemed  insurmountable. 

Mike  came  up  with  an  idea, 
however,  that  lopped  off  two  full 


hours.  Instead  of  having  market 
reporters  return  to  the  office  to 
compare  prices  and  other  informa- 
tion, he  set  up  a  central,  more  con- 
venient location  where  they  could 
meet  at  a  specified  time.  From  this 
point  the  information  is  relayed 
by  phone  to  the  office  where  it  is 
simultaneously  transmitted  over 
the  AMS  telecommunication  net- 
work. 

Implementation  of  this  system 
now  enables  the  office  to  release 
market  reports  by  10:30  a.m., 
Eastern  time,  instead  of  2:30  p.m. 
As  a  result,  produce  traders  on  the 
West  Coast  now  have  Hunts  Point 
market  information  available  at 
the  start  of  their  trading  day. 

To  cope  with  the  heavy  volume 
of  calls  for  market  information 
that  daily  swamped  the  office, 
Mike  turned  to  modern  technolo- 
gy. He  installed  an  automatic 
answering  service  which  saved 
the  staff  from  handling  each  call 
individually. 

Another  innovation  of  Mike's  is 
a  printed  report  on  preliminary 
trading  which  is  hand  delivered  to 
brokers,  receivers,  and  whole- 
salers daily  at  11  a.m.  This  popu- 
lar report  is  eagerly  snatched  up 
by  recipients  and  read  on  the  spot. 

Knowing  that  problems  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  on 
the  market,  Mike  has  learned  to 
anticipate  the  unexpected.  Thus, 
when  shipments  of  Chilean  fruit 
suddenly  and  dramatically  jump- 
ed during  the  winter  months,  he 
recognized  its  importance  and  set 
up  a  special  Chilean  fruit  shipping 
point  report.  This  report  is  includ- 
ed as  part  of  his  daily  mailed 
report  which  currently  reaches 
1,000  subscribers.  Interest  in  the 
Chilean    report    is  nationwide 

See  RAIN,  p. 2 
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inasmuch  as  that  country's  pro- 
duce moves  to  such  faraway  major 
markets  as  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle. 

Mike's  ability  to  quickly  resolve 
problems  is  understandable,  given 
his  background  in  the  produce 
business.  He  began  on  the  prover- 
bial ground  floor  just  after  high 
school  graduation  in  1959  when 
he  joined  his  father  and  brother  as 
a  partner  in  the  family-owned  pro- 
duce firm  of  J.  Pflueger  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  in  Pittsburgh.  He  left  in  1967 

Photos  by  Lew  Brodsky 


to  join  AMS  as  a  market  reporter. 
His  4-year  stint  there,  coupled 
with  relief  assignments  in  16  oth- 
er markets,  seasoned  him  well  for 
work  at  the  Hunts  Point  Market. 

En  route  there,  he  headed  up 
the  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  ship- 
ping point  market  news  office  for 
5  years  where  he  earned  a  USDA 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  imple- 
menting a  significant  expansion 
of  market  reporting  in  the  state. 

Now  nearing  completion  of  his 
second  year  at  Hunts  Point,  Mike 
feels  he  has  "found  a  home."  He 
enjoys  the  challenges  inherent  in 
a  market  of  such  magnitude;  the 
color,  the  camaraderie  and  cultur- 
al ambience  which  are  different 
from  any  other  market  he's  ever 
seen— a  market  where  on  any 
given  day  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion in  a  dozen  or  so  languages  can 
be  heard,  the  like  of  which  is  prob- 
ably only  heard  during  a  coffee 
break  at  the  United  Nations. 

Hunts  Point  is  indeed  a  market 
where  you  never  know  whether 
the  day  will  be  the  usual  routine 
or  one  spiced  with  an  adventure  or 
two.  Quite  frequently  it's  the 
latter  and  sometimes  a  bit  too 
adventurous  as  Mike  found  out 
early  on. 

He  had  just  settled  into  his  new 
home  in  New  Jersey  when  a 
paralyzing  17-inch  snowstorm  hit 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area, 
immobilizing  virtually  everyone 
except  hardy  souls  like  Mike. 
With  luck  and  a  sort  of  homing 
pigeon  instinct  for  finding  plowed 
roads,  he  made  it  to  the  market 
and  managed  to  get  out  a  prelim- 
inary report  and  to  maintain 
essential  services. 

After  that  experience,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Herodotus  in 
his  heaven  and  the  1.000  plus  sub- 
scribers of  Hunts  Point  market 
reports  on  earth  won't  have  to 
worry  whether  Mike  and  his 
market  news  couriers  will  com- 
plete their  "appointed  rounds." 
Past  performance  assures  that 
they  will,  come  rain  or  shine— or 
snow! 

(Bryan  Killikelly  is  Northeast  regional  direc- 
tor of  AMS  in  formation  in  New  York  City.) 


Top  — Mike  Pflueger  checks  prices  with  Jack  Murdoch,  a  saleman,  Middle— Richard 
Demenna,  a  relief  reporter  from  the  Riverhead,  Long  Island  F&V  market  news  office 
dictates  a  daily  market  report  to  Maria  Olmedo,  clerk  typist.  Maria  is  using  the  AMS 
telecommunication  equipment  and  system  to  speed  the  report  across  the  country. 
Below— Buyers  receive  the  latest  flash  on  what  fruit  is  being  offered,  sizes,  and  other 
data  from  auctioneers  standing  on  the  rostrum  in  the  New  York  City  fruit  auction  room 
at  Hunts  Point. 
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Carol  Meinders— Cooperative  Program  Intern 


Iowa  State  senior  learns 
the  grain  market  news  business 

by  Mary  Galloway 

"Carol  learned  the  business 
fast,"  market  news  reporter  Don 
Smith  chuckled.  "She  didn't  come 
down  one  bit  from  the  day's  mark- 
et price  when  I  bought  a  steer 
from  her  family's  ranch." 

"I  put  my  training  to  work," 
Carol  retorted. 

Carol  Meinders  is  a  senior  at 
Iowa  State  University  working  in 
the  Des  Moines  market  news 
office  as  a  cooperative  program 
reporter  intern.  Along  with  Don 
and  other  market  reporters,  Carol 
gathers  and  analyzes  information 
and  produces  up-to-the-minute 
reports  on  prices  paid,  volume 
traded  and  other  important  trad- 
ing data. 

The  Meinders  raise  Angus  cat- 
tle on  their  farm  near  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  and  Carol's  interest  and 
"eye"  for  the  business  are  quite 


evident  by  her  activities.  By  the 
time  she  entered  high  school,  she 
already  was  established  in  4-H 
and  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
She  held  titles  as  treasurer  of 
Iowa  Jr.  Angus  Association  and 
Miss  Iowa  Angus  of  1974  and 
1975. 

"One  very  important  moment 
for  me,"  she  said,  "was  being 


chosen  student  coordinator  of  the 
National  Bicentennial  Angus 
Show  in  Des  Moines.  I  gained  a  lot 
of  experience  and  it  was  very 
exciting  in  planning  the  national 
event." 

At  Iowa  State,  Carol  was 
treasurer  of  the  Ag  Business  Club 
during  her  sophomore  year  and 
president  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Association,  Stu- 
dent Chapter,  during  junior  and 
current  senior  years. 

"My  double  major  in  Ag  Busi- 
ness and  Ag  Jounalism  came  in 
handy  earlier  while  I  was  working 
at  WOI  Radio  and  Television  sta- 
tions broadcasting  market  news 
reports.  Now  that  I'm  helping  to 
produce  those  reports,  I  can  rely 
on  them  even  more." 

After  she  gets  her  degree  next 
spring,  Carol  would  like  to  work  in 
government  public  information. 


(Mary  Galloway  is  an  information  specialist 
in  the  Chicago  regional  information  office.) 


Eighteen  members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division 's  regulatory  branch  recently  received  awards  of  merit  for  their  extra  efforts  in  helping  the 
branch  convert  from  a  manual  licensing  operation  to  a  computerized  system.  They  include,  standing  from  left,  Leslie  Shafer,  Cora  Baldwin,  Lisa 
Purnell,  Wanda  McCall,  Tammy  Higgle,  Linda  Crawford,  Cindy  Perkins,  Allison  White,  Sheila  Kennedy,  Martha  Seegers,  Florence  Mitchell, 
Valeria  Gale,  Patricia  Lucas,  Anne  Sanders,  Jackie  Holmes,  and  Dorothy  Mace.  Seated,  from  left,  are  John  Flanagan,  complaint  section  head; 
Charles  Brader,  division  director;  Michael  Price,  assistant  branch  chief;  John  Gardner,  branch  chief;  and  Wilbur  Rife,  section  head.  Receiving 
awards,  but  not  pictured,  Emma  Mercer  and  Millie  Wideman.  Story  on  the  new  system  appeared  in  the  August  AMS  INACTION. 
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In  the  view  of  Herbert  Forest, 
AMS  dairy  division  director,  con- 
sumers do  benefit  from  farm  pro- 
grams, but  it's  not  easy  to  con- 
vince them,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  federal  milk  marketing 
orders. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in 
Absecon,  N.J,,  this  summer. 
Forest  said  many  consumers 
think  federal  farm  programs  sim- 
ply boost  farmer  incomes  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 

But  the  federal  milk  regula- 
tions, known  as  milk  marketing 
orders,  provide  consumers  with 
the  kind  of  milk  they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  and  at  very  reason- 
able prices,  he  said. 

Milk  marketing  orders  cover 
specific  marketing  areas.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  is  covered  by  order  4.  The  dif- 
ferent pricing  regulations  for 
each  area  are  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  any  problems  which  may 
be  inherent  in  each  geographic 
location. 

"Consumers  have  taken  for 
granted  the  orderliness  of  milk 
marketing  and  daily  availability 
of  milk,"  said  Forest.  Few 
remember  the  milk  shortages  that 
occurred  about  40  years  ago  before 
the   milk    order   program  was 


implemented  in  the  late  1930's,  he 
said. 

"Milk  prices  before  government 
regulation  were  subject  to  rather 
violent  changes,"  he  recalled.  "A 
small  excess  in  production 
reduced  prices  drastically  and 
small  shortages  increased  them 
substantially."  Nothing  has 
changed  in  the  dairy  industry  that 
would  prevent  this  from  reoccur- 
ring  if  the  regulations  were  lifted, 
he  said.  In  addition,  Forest  said 
there  are  limits  to  how  much  milk 
a  person  can  drink  in  times  of  milk 
surpluses,  and  there  are  spending 
limits  which  would  deprive  some 
consumers  of  milk  in  times  of  milk 
shortages. 

"Looked  at  another  way,  low 
prices  do  not  help  consumers  if 
they  are  so  low  that  enough  farm- 
ers go  out  of  business,"  Forest  not- 
ed. Conversely  high  prices  do  not 
help  dairy  farmers  if  the  prices 
force  consumers  to  drink  less 
milk,  since  price  depressing  sur- 
pluses would  result,  he  said. 

"No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
the  assurance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  milk  at  relatively  reason- 
able and  stable  prices  is  advanta- 
geous to  consumers,"  Forest  stat- 
ed, adding  that  market  stability 
also  results  in  more  efficient  milk 
producers. 

"Economists  generally  agree 
that  a  reduction  in  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty lowers  costs,"  he  said. 
Working  within  the  regulatory 
restrictions  which  have  stabilized 
the  milk  market,  dairy  farmers 
increased  efficiency  to  the  point 
where  per-cow  milk  production 


has  more  than  doubled  over  the 
past  40  years,  he  noted. 

Output  per  man-hour  in  milk 
production  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  he  added,  and 
milk  processing  plants  have  got- 
ten larger  and  more  efficient, 
meaning  cost  savings  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  April,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  milk  was  105  percent 
above  the  1967  level,  compared 
with  a  149-percent  increase  for  all 
food  items,  said  Forest. 

He  added  that  the  "real"  price  of 
milk— that  is,  the  price  of  milk  in 
1967  dollars— is  less  today  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  In  1967,  the 
average  retail  price  of  a  half  gal- 
lon of  milk  was  51.7  cents.  Last 
year,  it  was  45.5  cents  in  1967  dol- 
lars. 

Forest  also  pointed  out  that 
federal  milk  regulations,  which 
provide  for  a  public  hearing  pro- 
cess, give  consumers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  pricing 
decision-making  for  a  specific 
commodity. 

He  also  noted  that  the  regula- 
tions keeping  milk  available  and 
dairy  farmers  in  business  through 
market  stability  also  keep  thou- 
sands of  non-farmers  employed. 
These  would  include  the  milk 
haulers,  plant  workers  and  retail 
sales  personnel. 
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Haller  Named  P&S 
Branch  Chief 


Edward  "Buck"  Haller  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  program's  poultry 
branch,  succeeding  Jim  Tuggle, 
recently  retired  and  who  was 
responsible  for  poultry  since  1969. 

In  his  new  position,  Haller  is 
responsible  for  regulating  prac- 
tices involved  in  marketing  live 
and  dressed  fowl. 

Haller  is  a  veteran  of  22  years 
with  P&S.  He  joined  the  staff  in 
1958  as  an  auditor  in  the  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  office,  which  is  no  longer 
operating.  In  1963,  he  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  as  an  auditor. 
Before  his  recent  promotion,  Hall- 
er was  named  acting  branch  chief 
earlier  this  year. 

Haller  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
accounting.  He  lives  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 
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PERSONNEL  MUSINGS: 

New  Performance  Appraisal  System 

by  William  Struck 


On  Oct.  1,  1981,  the  job  perfor- 
mance of  Federal  managers  and 
supervisors  will  be  evaluated 
under  a  system  newly  mandated 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
The  new  performance  appraisal 
system  effectively  ties  employee 
compensation  to  the  effectiveness 
of  employee  performance  on  the 
job. 

The  system  hinges  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  objective  performance 
standards  that  will  permit  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  job  perfor- 
mance. As  of  Oct.  1,  1980,  AMS 
managers  and  supervisors  will 
have  standards  established  which 
will  describe  the  work  that  is  to  be 
performed  in  each  job.  They  will 
also  prescribe  the  levels  of  quanti- 
ty, quality,  and  timeliness  by 
which  the  work  product  or  work 
effort  must  be  measured  in  order 
to  accurately  place  performance 
within  the  rating  categories  of 
"outstanding,"  "satisfactory,"  or 
"unsatisfactory."  The  new  system 
requires  that  these  levels  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  timeliness  be 
established  prior  to  the  perfor- 
mance rating  period  so  that  actual 
employee  performance  can  be 
compared  to  the  standards,  and  a 
rating  made. 

The  Act  also  requires  that  the 
performance  of  nearly  all  other 
categories  of  Federal  employees 
(below  GS-13)  be  evaluated  under 
the  appraisal  system  beginning 
Oct.  1,  1981,  so  performance  stan- 
dards must  be  developed  for  those 
employees  before  then.  In  the 
interim,  the  personnel  division 
will  work  with  divisions  to  con- 
duct necessary  training  as  an  aid 
to  supervisors  and  employees  in 
their  mutual  efforts  to  develop 
realistic  standards. 

The  new  performance  appraisal 
system  is  an  attempt  to  improve 
on  an  existing  performance 
evaluation  system,  and  like  any 
other  new  concept,  will  require 

(William  Struck  is  labor  relations,  evaluation, 
sion,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 


time  and  effort  to  perfect.  While  a 
basic  premise  of  the  new  system  is 
that  all  jobs  at  all  levels  contain 
major  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  are  quantifiable,  qualifiable, 
and  can  reflect  timeliness  dead- 
line, it  is  recognized  that  some 
aspects  of  jobs,  especially  at 
higher  levels,  are  harder  to  meas- 
ure in  concrete  terms.  Jobs  involv- 
ing measurement  of  the  degree  of 
acceptable  coordination,  or  co- 
operativeness  displayed,  or  the 
quality  of  advice  given,  may  fall 
into  this  category. 

Proponents  of  the  new  system 
readily  admit  many  difficulties 
need  resolution  and  efforts  are 
continuing  to  perfect  the  system. 
But  they  point  out  the  only  alter- 
native being  to  return  to  the  exist- 
ing system  with  its  reliance  on  the 
sometimes  inexperienced  and  sub- 
jective, or  at  least  less  objective, 
performance  judgements  and  rat- 
ing perspectives  of  managers  and 
supervisors.  This  is  a  situation 
which  is  equally  unfair  to  the 
supervisor/manager,  who  has  not 
been  afforded  the  wherewithal  to 
develop  an  objective  basis  for  per- 
formance evaluation,  as  well  as  to 
the  rated  employee  whose  career 
is  affected  by  rating  decisions. 
Many  employees  have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

In  time,  and  with  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  federal  employees,  the 
new  performance  appraisal  sys- 
tem should  be  an  improvement 
over  existing  procedures.  Super- 
visors and  managers  will  benefit 
by  having  objectively  developed 
criteria  upon  which  to  base  deci- 
sions. And  employees  will  gain  by 
knowing  exactly  what  their  job 
responsibilites  are.  The  result 
should  be  a  positive  performance 
incentive  with  personnel  deci- 
sions such  as  pay,  training,  promo- 
tions, discipline,  more  accurately 
and  equitably  determined. 

and  training  branch  chief,  AMS  personnel  diui- 
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Personnel  Actions 

Administrative  Services 

Division 

PROMOTIONS: 

Richard  N.  Hooper,  cooperative 
document  review  officer. 

Paula  E.  Marler,  management 
analyst. 

Michael  R.  Moore,  communica- 
tions operator. 

WELCOMES: 

Carrie  A.  Joyner,  clerk  typist. 
Gwendolyn  B.  Williams,  clerk 
typist. 

RESIGNATIONS: 

Loretta  Brown,  Sharon  Fergu- 
son, Michael  McGrath,  Michael 
Woolsey 

SEPARATION: 

Charles  Parker  to  FGIS. 
RETIREMENT: 

John  Bellmund,  leased  wire. 
DEATH: 

Janet  L.  Ballester,  office  of  the 
director,  of  respiratory  failure  on 
August  20. 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Grain, 
and  Seed  Division 

WELCOMES: 

Anna  C.  Hord,  clerk  typist,  part 
time,  poultry  market  news,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lindasue  Rader,  clerk  typist,  part 
time,  livestock  market  news,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Thomas  W.  Kemper,  student 
trainee,  livestock  market  news,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Joan  C.  Brittain,  clerk  typist,  tem- 
porary, livestock  market  news,  Moses 
Lake,  Wash. 

Stephen  C.  Goshorn,  student 
trainee,  seed  regulatory  branch, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

RESIGNATIONS: 

Anita  R.  Smith,  summer  clerk  typ- 
ist, livestock  market  news,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  effective  8/18. 

Wendy  J.  Nelson,  summer  clerk 
typist,  grain  market  news,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  effective  8/18. 

Christopher  Klose,  summer  clerk 
typist,  office  of  the  director,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  effective  8/8. 


RETIRED: 

Ethel  W.  McCarty,  clerk  typist, 
poultry  market  news,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
effective  8/22 

PROMOTIONS: 

Connie  S.  Beikman,  clerk  typist, 
grain  market  news,  Independence, 
Mo. 

Kathleen  M.  Yunker,  clerk  typist, 
grain  market  news,  Portland,  Ore. 

REASSIGNMENT: 

Oscar  R.  Thomasson,  from  Wichi- 
ta, Kan.,  to  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  lives- 
tock market  news. 

CONVERSION: 

Helen  Hutchinson,  secretary 
stenographer,  from  temporary  to 
career  conditional,  livestock  market 
news,  Washington,  D.C. 

Packers  &  Stockyards 
REASSIGNMENTS: 

Mary  McCabe,  secretary,  industry 
analysis  staff,  Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  C.  Harris,  regional  super- 
visor, Bedford,  Va. 

Russell  Heitkamp,  auditor.  Lawn- 
dale,  Calf. 

Ronald  Larson,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Lawndale,  Calif.,  to  livestock 
marketing  division,  rates  &  registra- 
tion branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

RETIREMENTS: 

Harry  Williams,  director,  lives- 
tock marketing  division,  effective 
8/29.  Continues  as  reemployed  annui- 
tant until  1/11/81. 

James  Tuggle,  supervisory  agri- 
cultural marketing  specialist,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  effective  7/25. 

PROMOTIONS: 

Wendel  Cazier,  auditor.  Lawn- 
dale,  Calif. 

John  A.  Wiley,  auditor,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Lynne  Burnett,  management 
analyst,  Washington,  D.C. 

Christine  Smith,  administrative 
officer,  Washington,  D.C. 

Elizabeth  Staley,  general  docu- 
ments examiner-stenographer,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Francine  Adkins,  supervisory 
miscellaneous  documents  examiner, 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  Alyward,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Jerry  Garner,  marketing  special- 
ist. Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Gregory  Shank,  auditor,  Bedford, 
Va. 

Clifford  Saville,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ted  Sakis,  auditor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

REASSIGNMENT-PROMOTION: 

Tommy  Morris,  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  packer 
and  poultry  division,  livestock  pro- 
curement branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

RESIGNATION: 

Kurt  Kohman,  scales  &  weighing 
specialist,  Bedford,  Va.,  effective 
10/4. 

Cotton  Division 
PROMOTION: 

Mary  Stroud,  clerk  typist,  stan- 
dards section,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

REASSIGNMENTS- 
PROMOTIONS: 

Ronald  H.  Read,  agricultural 
commodity  grader,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  cotton  market  reporter,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Larry  R.  Creed,  agricultural  com- 
modity grader.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to 
cotton  marketing  specialist  research 
and  promotion  staff,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Garland  Dye,  supervisory  agricul- 
tural grader,  Abilene,  Texas.,  to  area 
director.  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Milton  C.  Ray,  supervisory  agri- 
cultural commodity  grader,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  agricultural  commodity 
grader,  grading  section,  Memphis. 

Tommy  R.  Collins,  supervisory 
agricultural  grader,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  supervisory  agricultural  grader. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

John  C.  Fox,  agricultural  commo- 
dity grader,  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  agri- 
cultural commodity  grader,  Lamesa, 
Texas. 

John  Waters,  agricultural  commo- 
dity grader,  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  agri- 
cultural commodity  grader,  Abilene, 
Texas. 

REASSIGNMENTS: 

Clarence  G.  Hodgkins,  superviso- 
ry agricultural  commodity  grader,  to 
supervisory  agricultural  grader,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. 

Wiley  E.  Cain,  assistant  area  direc- 
tor, Phoeniz,  Ariz,  to  area  director, 
Altus,  Okla. 

See  PERSONNEL,  p.8 
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PERSONNEL  from  p.  7 

Albert  Peebles,  supervisory  agri- 
cultural commodity  grader,  El  Cen- 
tre, Calif.,  to  area  director,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas 

Shirley  Mohrman,  statistical 
assistant  for  typing,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  agricultural  marketing  specialist, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Linda  C.  Dubose,  criminal  clerk, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  supervisory  clerk 
for  typing,  marketing  services  office, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Freddie  Mullins,  agricultural 
commodity  grader,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  supervisory  agricultural  grader, 
assistant  area  director,  Lubbock,  Tex- 
as. 

Warehouse  Division 

WELCOMES: 

Martha  J.  Mayhall,  clerk  typist, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Donald  C.  Jones,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jane  A.  Williams,  clerk  stenogra- 
pher, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Betty  C.  Wolcott,  clerk  stenogra- 
pher, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sandra  E.  Stevenson,  clerk  typist, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Walter  F.  Dalton,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Yuba  City,  Calif. 

PROMOTIONS: 

Teresa  D.  Quattrone,  secretary 
stenographer,  Washington,  D.C. 

Donna  R.  Cay  wood,  secretary  typ- 
ist, Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  E.  Sw^eeney,  warehouse 
examiner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clarence  M.  Alexander,  ware- 
house examiner,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eugene  L.  Hartle,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

David  W.  Percel,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ned  R.  Bergman,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Omaha,  Neb. 

W.  Floyd  Case,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Omaha,  Neb. 

John  W.  Metzen,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Omaha,  Neb. 

Sharon  L.  O'Neill,  secretary 
stenographer,  Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

Aubrey  N.  Tatro,  warehouse  exa- 
miner. Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

Connie  Timmons,  auditor.  Prairie 
Village,  Kan. 

Billie  Henry,  warehouse  exa- 
miner. Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

Terry  L.  Chapman,  warehouse 
examiner,  Temple,  Texas. 

Robert  Brown,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Yuba  City,  Calif. 

Betty  Kuhn,  clerk  typist,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Martha  J.  Mayhall,  clerk  typist, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  E.  Ferguson,  warehouse 
examiner,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  L.  Posner,  clerk  typing. 
Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

James  R.  Caldwell,  warehouse 
examiner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Glenn  L.  Pollard,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Memphis,  Tenn. 

REASSIGNMENT: 

Harry  J.  Wishmire,  program 
analyst,  Washington,  D.C. 

RETIREMENTS: 

Gerald  Garrett,  warehouse  exa- 
miner, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  G.  Carithers,  warehouse 
examiner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

James  F.  Williams,  warehouse 
examiner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Voyle  W.  Parkinson,  warehouse 
examiner,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tobacco  Division 

WELCOMES: 

Patricia  A.  Magnus,  clerk  typist, 
Ealeigh,  N.C. 

Barbara  A.  Cowan,  training  tech- 
nician, Raleigh,  N.C. 

Emiley  A.  Beamon,  clerk  typist, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Donna  A.  Collins,  summer  aid. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Brigitte  B.  Whitaker,  clerk, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Samuel  B.  Latham,  clerk,  Raleigh. 
N.C. 

Harold  D.  Brown,  clerk,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Leslie  J.  Rumley,  clerk,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Juanita  B.  Stanley,  clerk  typist, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Rufus  W.  Lee,  clerk,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Wanda  H.  Nelson,  clerk,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Brenda  W.  Liles,  clerk,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

The  following  are  agricultural 
commodity  grader  recruits  in  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.  region  for  the  1980 
season: 

Edward  L.  Locklear,  Lee  V. 
Hunt,  Jeffrey  L.  Bullock,  Grace  W. 
Elliott,  Tony  C.  Fowler,  Ralph  L. 
Herndon,  Daniel  L,  Jones,  Wendell 
L.  Kent,  Rosemary  Perry,  Samuel 
G.  Snyder,  Lawrence  E.  Stone,  Dan 
Thornell  Jr.,  Bobby  F.  Wellons, 
Nita  M,  Jackson,  James  H.  Allen 
Jr.,  P.  Ruth  Dowdy,  Grace  V.  Fer- 
rell,  Carl  R.  Freeman,  Bonnie  S. 
Hudson,  Harrison  Jones,  Jake  N. 
Perkins,  J.  Nelson  Rowe,  David  L. 


Stephenson,  Robert  E.  Thompson, 
Owen  S.  Vernon,  Linda  B.  William- 
son, 

PROMOTIONS: 
Raleigh,  N.C.  region: 

Hiram  A.  Swindell  IH,  Odis  R. 
Sutton,  Robert  A.  Surles,  Joseph 
Stevens,  Howard  P.  Simmons, 
Roney  T.  Mercer,  James  T. 
Lawrence,  J.  R.  Lancaster,  June 
M.  Hurdle  Jr.,  David  L.  Beasley, 
Clayton  K.  Graham,  John  A.  Hall, 
Bunnie  W.  Blalock,  Marcus  T,  Ray, 
James  F.  Thompson,  H.  Marie 
Atkins,  Ran  Barbour,  Richard  E. 
Benton,  Elijah  L.  Booker,  Princess 
A.  Braxton,  Terry  E.  Ruthledge, 
Rebecca  A.  Sasser,  Joseph  L. 
Seamster,  Robert  K.  Smith, 
Elwood  Spivey,  Harry  V.  Stegall, 
Wayland  C.  Stroud,  Gilbert  L. 
Todd,  Emily  Coble,  Brenda  J. 
Edwards,  John  B.  Cockerham  Jr., 
Joyce  J.  Floyd,  Steve  Freeman, 
Audrey  B.  Jones,  Sidney  B. 
Howard,  Robert  A.  Gentry, 
Horace  L.  Hunter,  Eugene  T. 
Ingram,  Ralph  W.  Lowery,  R.  Shel- 
ton  Rhodes,  Randall  B.  Newsome, 
Avis  H.  Knight,  Linda  L.  Korne- 
gay,  James  T.  Kiser,  Billy  R.  Lang- 
ford,  Thurman  G.  Langston,  Sher- 
rill  L.  Massengill,  Tommie  D.  Moss, 
Charlie  O.  Moody,  Joseph  B.  New- 
ton, Rayford  Raynor,  Edwin  D. 
Shotwell,  Kenneth  E.  Wall,  Karen 
F.  Williams,  Donnie  S.  Winters,  M. 
Thomas  Zimmerman, 

Lexington,  Ky.  area: 

Robert  L.  Reed,  James  W.  Rag- 
land,  John  R.  Murphy,  James  E. 
McCarty,  David  C.  Marcum,  David 
K.  Malone,  Albert  F.  Wiglesworth, 
William  L.  Martin,  Everette  Mace, 
Herbert  J.  Mabe,  Pete  Bowman, 
Robert  F.  Geschwind,  Charles  L 
Carroll, 

TERMINATION: 

Susie  L.  Goff.  Raleigh,  N.C.  7/8. 

RESIGNATIONS: 

Carolyn  S.  Cox,  Raleigh,  N.C,  7/7. 

Kenneth  L.  Yelverton,  Raleigh, 
N.C,  6/6. 

Diane  Chandler,  Washington, 
D.C,  7/25. 

Linda  A  Cordell,  Raleigh,  N.C, 
2/28. 

RETIREMENTS: 

Harry  Y.  Case,  Lexington,  K.Y., 
8/5. 

Billy  H.  Denning,  Raleigh,  N.C, 
8/20. 

Roger  C.  Hill,  Raleigh,  N.C,  7/20. 
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